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A few Thoughts on Hogs. 


BY GEORGE H. DADD, VETERINARY SURGEON, BOSTON, MASS. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—lI notice in the last number of 
your excellent journal, an article under caption “ Loss 
of Young Pigs.” Your correspondent enquires, “Is 
it uwek or chance in raising the same” I answer, if 
aman hy chance or otherwise, is lucky enough to 
have studied physiology, or even attended a few lec- 
tures on that subject, the information obtained may 
, enable him to become a successful raiser of this de- 
scription of live stock—otherwise luck or chance has 
nothing to do with the matter. The next enquiry is, 
“ Must the pigs come in a particular time of the 
Moon ?” ‘Che moon has no sort of agency in the 
death of young pigs; they are subject to the same 
immutable laws of nature that apply to man. If these 
have in any way been violated, deterioration, and in 
some cases, death, is the penalty. Neither our an- 
cestors, nor the present parental race are ever known 
to have paid any attention to moonshine, as affecting 
the lives of their future offspring. Some of your 
readers however may ask, does not lunar influence af- 
fectsome people, and thus produce disease? The 
answer to this question is the fact that there are two 
circumstances necessary for the developement of dis. 
ease : 

Ist, Predisposition existing in the individual. 

2d, The application of a specific cause, 

Ifthe moon therefore ever exercises any pathologi- 
cal power over any species of animal, we may safely 
conclude that there exists on the part of such, a pe- 
ctliar susceptibility to its influence, indaced by either 
aweak vital force, or existing disease ; the causes for 
Which are to be sought among ‘the evils of domesti- 
cation—to which I shall subseqnently refer. But we 
need not assign such unfortunate results to the moon. 
when other evident causes exist, too glaring to escape 
the notice of him who thinks and reasons. As an il- 
lustration, I remark that the female in her wild state 
produces but one litter per year, and in much smaller 
numbers than when in the domestic state; she is rare- 
ly seen with the male but in the rutting season, which 
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cin these latitadesis in the, month of January: Un- 
der the management of men, who turn every thing 
into gold, the breeding sow is urged to bring forth 
two, and I have heard of three litters being produced 
inthe course of twelve months! If such flagrant 
violationsof the reproductive laws, which limit the 
multiplication of species, are constantly occurring, 
can we wonder that natare should assert her empire, 
and refuse to sustain animals that would libel God’s 
handiwork. Better that a few should die rather than 
a whole species degenerate. 

“Is the month of March a bad one for pigs to 
be born ?” April is probably the best month, yet if 
the young are brought forth in the seasons of ex- 
treme heat or cold, it is the duty of the owner to 
place them in comfortable quarters, warm or cool, as 
the case seems to require. Their health does not de- 
pend so much on the season of the year, as it does 
on the care bestowed upon them after birth. 

The fourth and last query reads: “ Is beech shack 
bad food for pregnant sows?” This question your 
correspondent has indirectly answered. If the sow 
had a grist mill within her stomach, and it were capa- 
ble of comminuting heech-nuts, so that they could be 
mannfactured into chyme and chyle, without overtask- 
ing the stomach, I should not object to giving the 
animal a few. Butas the condition of the animal 
will not admit of an extraordinary use of the digest- 
ive organs, without reacting on the nervous and re- 
productive, I should decide that under the circum- 
stances, they are positively injurious. _ But says one, 
the animal partakes of beech nuts voluntarily,—Yes; 
but we must remember that it is now in a state of do- 
mestication ; has been pampered, or fed in semi-pu- 
trid garbage, which has created a morbid appetite, 
and either developed fat, or increased its sexual de- 
sires; and thus it is deprived of those keen instincts 
indicative of the wild animal, who takes just sufficient 
food to supply its wants, and in quality best adapted 
to the state of its digestive function. 

And now having, in a brief manner, answered the 
queries of your correspondent, let us for a moment 
glance at some physiological considerations. There 
isa certain degree of antagonism existing between 

the nutritive and reproductive systems—the one 
being excited at the expense of the other. The re- 
productive derives the materials for its operations 
through the nutritive system, and is dependent on it 
for the continuance of its functions. If therefore the 
sexual organs be in a state of excessive activity, 
prodacing two or three litters a year, the effect is to 
draw off from the individual fabric some portion of 
the aliment destined for its snpport, and thus health 
is compromised. On the other hand, when the nutri- 
tive function is very active in building up the struc- 
tore and depositing fat, the reproductive function is 
comparatively dormant, and is not generally aroused 


animals, in fair condition, are the best for ‘breeding 


lows the one to be exercised without injury to. the 
other,—-so that it is very difficult to impregnate a fat 
sow, or to fatten one devoted to breeding. The same 
has been observed in the human family;' in the adult 
condition when great activity of the nutritive func- 
tion prevails, inducing plethora, the system is indis- 
posed to the performance of the reproductive, and 
barrenness is the result. Therefore moderately fed 


purposes. The conclusion follows, that no particular 
function can be exercised, exclusive of the rest, with- 
out violating nature’s laws, and thus incurring the 
penalty, which may be slow, yet certain. It is wise 
ly ordained, therefore, that the exercise of the purely 
animal functions should either be destructive to their 
instruments, or that the multiplication of animals 
should be restricted ; for in the case of the sow, she 
is endowed with extraordinary prolific powers and if 
they were not bounded by some sort of limit, the sur- 
face of this globe would be in danger of becoming a 
universal piggery. M. Vauban has made some very 
curious calculations, which seem to confirm this as- 
sertion. He considers that the sow is naturally a 
long-lived animal, living to the age of twenty years or 
more ; capable of receiving the male before she is 
twelve months old, and of giving birth to two litters a 
year. He calculates twelve at a litter, and excludes 
the males, which would be as numerous as the other 
sex. The result is that in the course of eleven years, 
which is equivalent to ten generations, there would be 
six millions of pigs, which is about the number exist- 
ingin France. Were we'to extend our calculations, 
says M. Vauban, to the the twelfth generation, we 
should find as great a number to result as all Europe 
is capable of maintaining ; and were the calculation 
extended to the sixteenth generation, there would be 
as great anumber as would people the whole globe. 
With powers of production so great as this animal in 
its domesticated state possesses, it will appear that, 
let the consumption be ever so great, the largest 
means will exist of supplying it. See “ Low, on Do 
mestic Animals”—p. 415. There are no fears, hov- 
ever, of such a host taking possession of this globe, 
nature regulates these things ; your correspondents 
pigs are an example. 

I hate to bore an editor, or his patrons 
with a long article, yet I cannot let this oppor 
tunity slip without offering a few remarks in de 
fence of that much abused animal, the hog, who has 
no means of pleading his own cause. Swine have st 
certain periods in the history of the world been coh 
sidered “unclean” creatures of gross habits, §t.— 
but they contracted their filthy habits under the ey¢ 
of their lord and master, by being confided in narrow, 
filthy locations, and underground cellars, where they 
are compelled to wallow knee deep in their own 
crement; and in other situations, in which they drag 





until the comparative inactivity of the nutritive al- 


out a miserable existence, amidst a perfect hot-bed of 
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corruption—respiring an atmosphere concocted from 
their own and other animal excrement, and eften com- 
pelled through the cravings of a morbid appetite to 
eat all sorts of garbage. Some people consider any 
system of treatment, or kind of food good enough 
for hogs ; and so long as that system is practised, and 
no other food offered, how can we expect the animal 
te improve either in habits or condition ? In the do- 
mestic state, the food, whether it be good or bad, is 
generally supplied in larger quantity than the animal 
can procure in its natural condition, This inc.eases 
the capacity of the digestive organs, the abdomen ac- 
quires volume—the spinal column elongates—the tho- 
rax dilates—which inereases the distance, laterally, 
between the fore legs—the pelvis undergoes certain 
changes, increasing in size in various directions, and 
thus separating the hind legs,—in short, while fat, 
muscle and bone are increasing, it loses those natural 
characteristics in which the wild animal rejoices, and 
these artificial acquirements are transmitted to their 
progeny. Therefore, if the domesticated hog has de- 
generated from its natural habits and instincts, the 
fault is on the part of man. We know from experi- 
ence, that if young pigs are kept in clean locations, 
and fed on geod, wholesome food, they will refuse to 
partake of city garbage, and when free from the con- 
trol of man they show more sagacity in the selection 
of food than some of the higher orders of creation, 
for they seldom, like the ox, mistake noxious plants 
for food. The idea, originating with the Egyptians, 
Jews, and carried out by Mohammedans, that the use 
of swine’s flesh was an abomination, and its touch pol- 
lution, is now exploded, That it is the cause of 
serofula and leprosy, as some assert, I emphatically 
deny. For the Jews, inhabitants of Palestine, and of 
Egypt, who abstained from the use of pork, were the 
greatest sufferers from leprosy,—this, and the follow- 
ing fact, familiar to the historian, that the strangers 
dwelling among the Jews partook freely of pork, yet 
enjoyed immunity from the loathsome malady, goes 
pretty clearly to prove its innoxiousness. I rather 
think that the propensities for intermarrying near rel- 
atives, was a more direct cause of scrofula and lep- 
Tosy than swine’s flesh. Pork is a principal article of 
flesh-food among the Romans, Greeks, Chinese, the 
Natives of the Indian Archipelagan Islands, the ne- 
gtoes that inhabit the burning regions of Asia, and 
the English and American natives of the present 
day, are the largest consumers of pork; yet lepers are 
hot very numerous, nor does scrofula prevail to such 
aialarming extent as to keep pace with the increased 
demand for pork. 

I contend that the flesh of properly fed swine is nu- 
tritive, and as wholesome, and pleasant to the taste 
%8 any other species of food, and in its excellence is 
4 great delicacy. It is, like other substantial food, 
hot adapted to weak stomachs, but therein lies the 


Mortar Houses and Fences, 


BY A. B. MARKHAM, 


Marsie Prace, July, 1854, 

Mr, EprrorDear Sir :—In.a former article, I 
promised to give some information about building 
“ Mortar Houses,” &c. I am now in full blast in put- 
ting up the second story of my house—am about 
midway of the windows, proceeding slowly, cheaply, 
and independently-—with all hands busily employed 
in their peculiar vocations—all receiving orders from 
me in every particular point or operation. The 
workmen employed about the building are very 
numerous my two boys and myself. This shows 
how simple, cheap, convenient and independent 
jit is to build in this way. Houses, horse-barns 
and carriage-houses, hog-pens, smoke and ash- 
heuses, and, in fact, all out-houses and fences can’ be 
built by common laborers, without expense of a me- 
chanic. The mode of operation is as follows :—We 
make our mortar by stacking two bushels: of ‘ new’ 
stone lime in one end of the mortar bed which is 
large enough to hold about fifty bushels,—the gravel 
is drawn from the bank and thrown into a pile by the 
bed ; we then put into the lime about forty pails full 
of water, stirring it well. The boys now take each a 
long-handled hoe, and I a long-handled shovel ; 1 
throw into this lime-water about forty bushels of 
coarse and fine gravel, and the boys keep it moving, 
and in about thirty minutes we have as good a bed of 
mortar as we can wish for. We erect guide posts on 
both sides of the wall at each end of the boards 
which form the “ boxes”—these boards, may be of 
any length that is convenient ; we use two lengths for 
the end and cross walls ; two to each department of 
twenty-five féet; we fasten, plumb, and stay firmly 
the inside posts to the joist, or floor timbers, we then 
put up the outside posts, and fasten them by nailing 
strips from the inside ones to hold them firm and se- 
care, The boards for the boxes ought to be about 
fourteen inches wide ; they can then be raised one 
foot, letting them lap on to ‘the wall below, about 
two inches, which will keep them secure and straight, 
and also to keep the wall smooth and even. These 
boards must be made secure by cleats, so that they 
will not warp. ‘To keep them from springing, we use 
what we call clamps, made something in ‘the. shape 
‘and form of a rocker to a two-horse lumber wagon ; 
they can be made by nailing on short pieces of nar- 
row boards to a piece of two by four scantling, or 
boring holes through a piece three by three, or. four- 
inch stuff, and putting in stakes, or in any way if they 
are firm and perpendicular when laid over the boards. 
Place the boards between these“guide posts; putting 
a few pieces between them to keep them firmly 
against the posts; put on your clamps and you are 
ready for the mortar—fill up to the top of the boxes, 
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need not fear a shower, for it will not hurt the wall. 
I do not cover at all. Let it stand one day, or until 
you think it dry enough to hold another laying— 
then take off the clamps, spring the boards from the 
wall a little, and raise them up ; secure as before, fill 
again, and so on, until high enough for the joists— 
level with fine mortar—lay a board, with a piece of 
clap-board two inches wide nailed to the under sidé 
on to the wall, well bedded in mortar, let it come 
flush with the inside of the wall, and within two 
inches of the outside. 
few nails to this resting board, and the building will 
be sufficiently anchored at the ends. After the joists 
are bridged or stayed, let into two or three joists an 
inch board six or eight inches wide, letting it run to 
the centre of the’ wall, nailing it fest to the joist 
and to a piece of three by three stuff, twe or three 
feet long, laid firmly in the wall. 
eight or ten feet, of this kind, will hold a building per- 
fectly secure. Let the outside corner posts as far 
past the corner. as the boards for the boxes are thick, 
nailing on a piece of narrow board, letting it project 
enough to secure the end of the outside box board. 
In building fences, use one-third water lime, Make 
the mortar very thin, and put it into the boxes, then 
crowd in all the large and small stones you can.— 
Slack two bushels of stone lime, then put. in about 
forty or fifty pailsful of water, and one bushel of wa- 
ter limeestir all together, then ‘put in coarse and fine 
gravel, say forty-five or fifty bushels, remembering 
that the finer the gravel or material of any kind is, 
the more lime will be necessary to make a good ce- 
ment. I would not recommend making fences gener- 
ally of gravel alone, but have no doubt but that a 
fence can be built insome places with gravel, cheap 
and durable; but in certain localities in this State, 
where there is abundance of stone and gravel, such 
fences cheap and convenient. I have some laid in 
mortar as above, and they have stood six years, have 
not crumbled, cracked, or given way in the least, and 
to all appearanee are harder than ever. Yet I had 
some laid without water lime, and I find it does not 
stand, though laid in the same way, and at the same 
time. “Experience keeps a dear school, but fools will 
learn in no other.” I shall try some this fall, and if it 
does not stand the winter well, I will let you know. 
ldug down about one foot, laid in large stones, 
banked to the top, and commenced the mortar on this 
foundation. a 


What we have seen on a short trip. 

In the July. number, we stated a part of what we 
-had seen while on a,short visit to Moscow, in Hillsdale 
county, and left off where we were about to be intro: 
-duced.to.the Devon stock of Mr. Millor, The cattle 





were all collected in,afield behind the house,the primi- 


-tive one first erected ‘by the Judge when he settled 


rounded by a noble growth of locust trees, beneath 
which the whole party who were present partook of 
his hospitality, and the attentions of his family. The 
representatives of the Devons, which we had come so 
far to see, did not disappoint us as to their appearance, 
The bull, “ Zack Taylor,’ belongs to the largest size of 
the breed, and presents all their points in a very emi- 
nent degree, being so docile aud good tempered that 
any child can drive him. In this respect we have 
seldom seen a herd of cattle more easily approached 
Put on the joists and toe in @/ and handled than were these cattle of Mr. Miller's. — 
The bull first attracted attention. 
count his pedigree and pointe here, as both ap. 
pear in this number. It is sufficient to observe 
that for size, and; symmetry cf form, and all the 
points which go to make up a valuable animal to breed 
from, this bull is fully equal to any in the country. 
An anchor once in| In regard tosize he is superior to a great many. He 
also has the attribute of transmitting his good quali- 
ties to bis progeny, if we may judge from some of his 
ealves which were pointed out. Our attention was 
next called to some of the new cows which Mr. Mille 
had been adding to his stock. Of one we have already 
spoken as being destined to make a very great addition 


size with abreadth of loin not generally characteristic 


We shall not re- 


to his breeding stock, combining as she did, superior 


of the Devons, but not to sucha degree as to make any 
one suppose that her progenitors had been crossed 
with other than Devon blood. 

A heifer brought from the herd of Mr. Collins, of 
New York, next attracted attention. She possessed, 
all the characteristics of the Devon cow in an eminent 
degree. It is well known that the Devon cow is not 
large in size, but in facet is comparatively small, when 
compared with the ox or the bull of the same breed. 
This heifer, whose name was Fairy, had the small lean 
head, the wide flat forehead, the rich orange muzzle, 
the bright eye, the thin silky ear., orange inside, the 
tapering waxy horns, the light neck, set well upon the 
shoulder, the deep chest, with the well formed and 
sloping shoulder, the straight and moderately wide 
back, with a round barrel shaped body, and the rich 
deep mahogany red color, and mellow soft skin that 
is characteristic of the breed. We give the pedigree 
of this animal as furnished to us by Mr. Miller, to 
whom it was given by Mr. Collins, when he purchased 
the animal. It is as follows : 

“I do hereby certify that the heifer Fairy, this day 
sold by me to Wm. H. Miller, is a pure blood Devos, 
with pedigree as follows : 

“Farry calved July’ 21, 1852; sired by Nero; 








grandsire, Baltimore; g. grandsire, Kclipse, imported 
by George Patterson, of Baltimore. Dam, Caroline; 
grandam, Victoria; g. grandam, Fancy 3d; & & 
grandam, Fancy 2d; g. g. g. grandam, Old Fancy; 8 
g. g. g. grandam, a cow which was sent to Mr. Caton, 
as a present from the Hon. Mr. Coke, Earl of Leice® | 
ter, in 1817, and sired by Tassiner.” 





in the county, aud whieh, with some additions, is sur- 


Gy" Sodus, June Ist, 1854. ‘ 
(Signed) J. W. Coitins. 
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There can be little doubt about the purity of blood 
of this heifer, and yet we found on the farm of Dr. 
Merriman, some heifers, the progeny of Mr. Miller’s 
bull, and bred by him, which could hardly be distin- 
guished either in color, form, size or general excellence 
of outward appearance, from this animal, 

Of the excellence of this steck for milk, or in the 
production of butter and cheese, we are not prepared 
to speak at present, but will probably be able to give 
some reliable figures in a future number. Of the early 
maturity of heifers we had several specimens shown us 
during our visit, where heifers had produced calves at 
fifteen and eighteen months old. We cite this as 
showing the early maturity of the animal, vut not as 
a rule to follow, as such very early breeding must cer- 
tainly check the growth of the young animal. 

While at Moscow, we paid a visiv to the farm of 
Mr. Benjamin Fowle, who, next to Judge Miller, is 
the oldest settler in the town. He is in possession of 
avery fine tract of rolling land lying on the Kalama- 
zoo river. We found him in the midst. of his sheep 
shearing. He has an extensive tract of marsh land, 
which he has got partially drained, and from which he 
! euts very heavy crops of hay. Mr. Fowle took usto 
that portion of the marsh where the Foul Meadow 
grass has become naturalized, and is growing. It was 
not found so far advanced in its growth as the marsh 
grasses among which it is growing, but it was easily 
distinguished. Mr. Fowle informed us that it was a 
avery late grass, and was not ready to cut until one or 
two weeks after the other kinds were ready. This gave 
him an excellent opportunity to save the seed. Be- 
sides this, it grew from six inches to a foot higher than 
any of the grasses by which it was surrounded. It 
was gradually spreading over his marth. We asked 
him how he found it as a fodder for his cattle, sheep, 
and horses. He said they all ate it as readily as they 
would timothy, and when well cured his young cattle 
seemed to prefer it to clover hay. He is preparing to 
gave a quantity of the seed this fall, and will be able 
to supply applicants.’ From what we observed and 
learned concerning this grass, it seems to prove a vety 
valuable one for marsh lands. He says all that has to 
be done is to sow the seed either in the fall or in the 
spring, and it will be sure to make its own way with- 
out further trouble. Were we about to sow it our- 
selves, we should prefer to sow it in the fall, as giving 
it a better chance to establish itself. The seed is very 
fine, and a quart would go as far with ordinary sow- 
ing as three of timothy. Mr, Fowle was selling it at 
the rate of $4 per bushel. 

Around Mr. Fowles’ house there is a piece of tim- 
bered land, with the forest trees left in all their native 
beauty. In this lot he had turned his sheep while we 
were there, and, as there was a good deal of under- 
brush springing up through it, he had resorted to the 
expedient of sprinkling them with salt, and allowing 
his sheep to lick them off the face of the earth, which 





they appeared to be very able to do, stripping the 
branches of every leaf, and even gnawing the limbs 
down to the roots, where the least grain of the 
salt was sprinkled or to be found, His p!an of get- 
ting rid of underbrush, where it has not attained a 
great growth, is one of the best and most economical 


modes, and is worth trying. 
From Moscow we went north as far as Henrietia, 


to visit the farm of K. Belknap, Esq. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Turner, who is manager, was not at home, but we 
were received very hospitably by Mrs. Brown, the 
housekeeper, The buildings on this furm, so far as 
we had opportunity to examine them, are on a scale 
and plan that surpasses anything in this part of the 
country. The farm itself consists of about 1500 acres 
a large portion of which is not yet cleared, As the 
buildings were intended to accommodate a large 
ftumber of stock, the yards surrounding them are sep- 
arated into divisions for the different kinds of animals 
calculated to be kept. On one field of this farm we 
saw the chess plant flourishing in all its luxuriance.— 
The frost appeared to have winter killed the clover 
and grass with. which it had been seeded, and the 
chess had taken possession and was growing luxuriant- 
ly. Here we saw the two yearling bulls which are 
advertised for sale, and also their sire. The slre is a 
well bred animal, showing all the points of the Vail 
stock of short horns ; and the young bulls which he 
had got gave promise of becoming his equals. There 
was also a fine spotted short horn young bull in one 
of the stables, which we were informed had been im- 
ported by Mr. Belknap, and was named Prince Ed- 
ward. He was two years old, and gave promise of 
being an animal that would prove useful to that sec- 
tion of the State. But the cnimal that pleased us 
best, was a full blood improved short horn cow. 'This 
animal was not bogus, but belonged to that real im- 
proved class of cattle, of which so much has been said, 
and of which there are so many spurious imitations. 
We hope that her owners will exhibit her at the com- 
ing state fair. When we saw her she had a calf 
which was only a few days old, and which was mark- 
ed very like herself. The cow was a clear red and 
white, and in size equal to a good sized ox; her frame 
was square, her head fine, her fore quarte:s not large 
in proportion to her size, but her hind quarters, breadth 
and length, were beyond criticism. Her back at her 
hips was flat and broad, and on each hip bone were 
rolls of flesh, showing with what ease she conld be 

made to put on beef. The limbs also were straight 
and well set, presenting none of the coarse and heavy 
appearance which so many of the Durham and York- 
shire grades, which are made to pass for short horns, 

so frequently show. This cow would have weighed 
easily 1700 or 1800 pounds, just as she was. She 
belonged, as near as we could find out, to the 
Short-horn family, imported in 1841 or ’42 by Mr 

Prentice, of Albany, and was out of the Ester- 
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ville heifer imported by him at that time. There 
were some very fine calves from the other cows on the 
place, which all looked very thrifty, and were in fine 
condition. We were also showna very good Suffolk 
sow, which was a fine animal, but like many of that 
breed which has come under our notice, was rather 
coarse about the head. 

The garden and grounds about the house on this 
farm were in fine order; but as Mr. Turner was not 
at home, we did not have the satisfaction of seeing 
what was being done upon the farm. 

Among some implements which we saw on the farm 
was a regular Scotch plow, with its great and to us 
unusual length of beam, point and handles, We only 
hope there is somebody there who kflows how to han- 
dle it; if there is, there ought to be some plowing on 
that farm which we will have no objection to take a 
look at in the fall. We noticed. also that a pair 
very well built carts had just been finished by some 
workman who had learned the trade on the other side 
of the water. These carts were well finished in every 
particular, The economy of their use consists in the 
fact that with two good horses and two men, more 
work will be done in hauling out manure, or carting in 
root crops, on an extensive farm like this of Mr. Belk- | 
na,’s, than with one four wheeled wagon and two hor- 
ses, They are also considered of easier draft over 


plowed or soft ground, owing to their large broad 


wheels, In unloading manure they are to be prefer- 
red, as far more convenient. For travel on roads, or 
for marketing, however, they are of little use, when 
compared with our best wagons. 

At the farm of Mr. Harry Hurd, whichis some 8 
or 9 miles from Jackson, we were shown some very 
good milk cattle of an old breed, which Mr. Hurd as- 
sured us had been in his father and grandfather's fam- 
ily at the east, for a very long period. He had 
brought one or two from the east with him when he 
came to Michigan. The crosses which he had made, 
and which he showed us in some young animals he 
was raising, evinced the tendency of the breed to per- 
petuate its good qualities. Mr. Hurd was crossing his 
Spanish sheep with the Leicester, finding that the 
cross paid better in both wool and flesh, than when 
kept altogether fine-wooled. He had just sheared his 
flock, and some of his half-blood fleeces weighed seven 
pounds each, for which he calculated to get 28 to 30 
cents per pound, which would be at the rate of $2.00 
per head, while pure French wool at 37} cents, with 
fleeces weighing but 3 to 4 pounds, would only be 
worth $1.123 to $1.50, and the carcasses would not 
be worth so much to the butcher. As he was near a 
market, he was guided in this altogether by what he 
thought would pay him best. Mr. Hurd had recently 
put upa patent pump, by means of which and the 
hose he could throw water over any part of his build- 
ings, and which he calculated would afford him a good 
protection against fire. 





Sr | Mr. Knapp not only believes that grass seed, to be 


While waiting for the cars on our return, we met at 
Jackson 8. O. Knapp, Esq-, who invited us to take a 
walk up from the depot to his very elegant residence, 
which is situated within a few minutes’ walk of the 
village, on rising ground, which commands a most de- 
lightful prospect over the valley of the Grand River, 
which flows along the border of a portion of his 
grounds. Here Mr. Knapp has about seventy acres 
of land, which he is gradually improving from year to 
year. In front of his house he has a piece of ground 
intended for a lawn, which even now is remarkable for 
its beauty, being interspersed with the growps of fall 
grown trees which were left while clearing it, and cov- 
ered with a growth of luxuriarit grass, that at the time 
we saw it gave convincing evidence of the skilful man- 
agement which had been brought to bear to produce 
in a short time so heavy a crop, fit, for the mower. 


successful in our somewhat peculiar climate, should be 
sown in the fall, but sown by itself; and not only does 
he believe this, but he has practiced it, and successfal- 
ly, too; and we refer our readers to a letter m our last 
number, giving a detailed account of his practice, 
which is well worth the attention of those who are 
seeding down lands for permanent pasture, or for hay 

crops. The crops of grass which we saw on his farm 

on the 15th or 16th of last June, certainly exceeded 

in growth and promise of a heavy yield, any that we 
had seen in a pretty extensive tour. The grass, the 

seed of which had been sown last fall, was thick on 

the ground, and was certainly higher, and gave pro- 

mise of a better yield per acre than much that we had 

seen from a seeding of the previous year among 

oats or wheat; while that which was in its second 

year was calculated to cut two and a half to three 

tons to the acre. The only loss was the extra work 
of plowing and harrowing. For instance, instead of 
seeding down a field when it was growing a crop of 
wheat or oats, Mr. Knapp lets his wheat or his oats 

grow alone, and takes off the crop; he then plows up 

the stubble, harrows it smooth, and sows his grass and 

‘clover seed alone; and then we would recommend the 

use of the roller, as not only would the seed amply re- 

pay the extra work, but in using either the scythe or 

a mowing machine, a surface would be secured which 

would promote good, clean, level work, and save time. 

He thus gets a crop of hay which is worth more per 

acre than he would have got had he sowed his seed 

with his oats or his wheat; and he inclines to think 

that this mode of sowing prevents winter killing to 

some degree, or at least the chances are better that the 

seed will take well. When we consider how much land 

has to‘lie waste, or has to be plowed up and seeded over, 

this mode of sowing is well worthy of a trial, and we 

hope that those whom he hints in his letter are taking 

advantage of his experience, will be public spirited 

enough to let the Farmer know how successful or u-: 
successful they have been. 
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Mr. Knapp also called our attention to a very neat 
smoke-house which he had erected as one of the con- 
veniences of his dwelling. Connected with the smoke 
house, which was of brick, and separated from it by 
a brick partition, was a small chamber, arched at the 
top, of the same depth and height as the chamber used 
for the smoke-house, but only about four feet wide — 
On each side were ledges made of sheet iron built into 
the wall, on which trays, or broad boards, such as are 
used for drying fruit, might rest like a range of shelves, 
This was a drying house for preserving fruit. The 
necessary heat was made by a small square stove, that 
was used either to smoke meats or to dry fruit, as 
might be required of it. When used for smoking, the 
pipe was placed in a hole that communicated with the 
chamber of the smoke-house, and thus the meats were 
smoked without being injured by heat.. When the 
stove was used to dry fruit, the pipe was put in a flue 
which was in the wall. It was one of the neatest improve- 
ments in the construction of these houses which we 
have had an opportunity to notice, and is applicable 
to town or country residences. There is one im- 
provement which we would suggest, and that is a ven- 
tilator to let off the moisture evaporated from the 
fruit, constructed so as to dissipate aslittle of the heat 
as may be. 





. Th2 Great Reaper Trial—Between the Manny 


and Wright Machines—~for $1,500 Prize. 


The competition existing between the manufac- 
turers of rival machines for reaping is only beginning. 
In a year or two after the Great World’s Fair in Lon- 
don, McCormick’s Machine, for which we still, and 
always shall have a high reverence and respect, on ac- 
count of the eminent position in which it placed 
American mechanics and invention at that celebrated 
Exhibition, had the whole of the reaper business to 
itself, but it was well known that it was susceptible 
of much improvement, and that it was far from being 
perfect. Other-inventors entered the harvest field 
with their machines, and at the present time the num- 
ber of those who have patents is quite large. At the 
west, and especially in the states of Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa and Wisconsiv, Manny, Wright and McCormick 
have each struggled for the foremost position — 
Manny’s machines having the advantage of being 
first in the field, and less in price than Wright’s, which 
is accompanied by that wonderful piece of mechanical 
invention, known as Atkins’ Automaton Raker. It 
was claimed that the price was equalized by the 
amount of labor which the raker saved. To test the 
justice of these claims, a challenge passed between 
Messrs. Manny and Wright, by which each agreed to 
have a trial of their respective reapers, each party 
choosing an umpire, and the two selecting a third, 
who should decide especially as to the manual labor 
required “to rake, bind and shock twenty acres of 


&rain cut by each machine.” Stakes to the amount: 





ee 





of $1500 were put up by each party, tho loser to pay 
his stake over to the funds of the Illinois State Agri- 
cultural Society. The trial took place at Belvidere 
Il'inois, and lasted for five days, and, as appears by 
the report of the committee, was, conducted with the 
greatest good feeling between the partics most inter- 
ested, but so close was the work done by each ma- 
chine, that the umpires were unable to award the 
prize to either, or to decide which was the most eco- 
nomical. There is one point which is left out, in 
which Manny's machine seems to have had the advan- 
tage, and that isthe cutting. To offset this, we be- 
lieve that Wright claims that the machine used in the 
trial was different in many respects from those hereto- 
fore made by Manny, cutting a wider swath, and very 
much improved in other respects. As to these 
claims, or their justice, there are few who can decide 
to the satisfaction of the parties. But it is evident 
that both did gool work. The following is the report 
of the umpires, with a tabular statement of the pieces 
of grain and the number of bundles cut by each ma- 
chine. We are sure it will be read with great interest 
by many if not all our subscribers. 

Since we have written the above, we learn by the 
Chicago papers that Mr. Wright has challenged Man- 
ny to another trial for $1,500; and that Mr. Manny 
has accepted it, Of the time and place, it will come 
off we are as yet unadvised. 


Bexviperg, Ill., Aug. 1, 1854, 


We, the undersigned, having been appointed um- 
pires, by J. S. Waicur, of Chicago, and J. H, May- 
ny, of Rockford, ina trial of their respective Reap- 
ers, as ugreed upon between them at Bloomington, at 
the late trial of Reapers before the State Agricultur- 
al Society, met for the purpose on Ne July 
26th, on the farm of David Stockwell, on Squaw 
Prairie, some four miles from Belvidere; and after 
devoting five days assiduously (including detention 
by unfavorable wenther) to the trial, we find the con- 
test so close and so many excellencies in both Reap- 
ers that we are unable to say under the circumstan- 
ces, which should have the preference. In some re- 
spects one machine has the advantage over the other, 
and vice versa. Which has actually the preference, 
inall respects, is a matter too nice for us to decide.— 
We, therefore, respectfully submit the following 


REPORT 
that the public may. draw their own inferences in the 
premises: 

The points to be decided were the relative amount 
of manual labor in “Raking, Binding and Shocking, 
twenty acres to be cut by each machine. Any loss 
of grain to be charged to the proper party.” 

The trial commenced on Thursday morning by the 
Atkin’s Automaton or Self-Ruking Reaper of Mr. 
Wright, which cut five hours consecutively. And 


in the afternoon was followed by Mr. Manny with his 


Patent Adjustable Reaper and Mower Combined, for 
the same length of time, both machines doing excel- 
lent work in heavy, badly lodged wheat. On Friday 
the trial was resumed on some eight acres of very 
heavy oats very badly lodged, much of it flat, when 
again both of the machines acquitted themselves no- 
"ee On Saturday we removed to the farm of John 
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Stockam, a mile distant, and closed the cutting of the! 
twenty acresin a piece of heavy oats, both machines, | 
if possible, doing still better work than previously. | 
The time of cutting singe | acres by Wright’s, (At-) 
kin’s Reaper) was twelve hours and forty-four min-| 
utes, (12 44-60), and the time occupied by the Manny 
machine for the same quantity was ten hours and 
three minutes (10 3-60.) This time included the de- 
tention to water the teams, oiling the machines, and 
clearing the sickles of corn-stalks, turf, &,, by which 
they were casually clogged, neither machine having 
any breakage, and but a few minutes lost in adjustin, 
bands. ‘This speaks well for the excellent materi 
and superior workmanship of both. ‘The average ac- 
tual cutting width of the Atkin’s Reaper was five feet 
two inches (5 2-12) and that of Manny’s six feet 
eight inches (6 8-12) making a difference in cutting 
width of one and a half feet. ‘The team used by the 
latter was much the best in point of size and endur- 
ance, doing much credit to itself as well as the coun- 
ty of Winnebago. Both machines have done nobly 
and ably sustained their world-wide reputation, when 
we take into consideration that each machine was 
drawn by a single span of horses without changing, 
the unusual heat of the weather, (part of the time 
100 deg. in the shade,) the yielding nature of the 
ey we might well challenge the annals of Reap- 
ing toshow a triumph ‘like the present. Mueh of 
this is due to the perfect adaptation and proportion 
of the machinery, and the superior manner of their 
construction. 

The Atkin’s Reaper was one that had been set 
aside by the pnrehasers twice as a defective machine, 
though considered by Mr. Wright as one of fair aver- 
age gudlity of those seut out on orders, and as before 
stated, of excellent material and workmanship. Mr. 
Manny’s Reaper was also of excellent material and 
workmanship, got up expressly for the occasion with 
the working parts nicely fitted, but had not been 
tried over some two hours, hardly sufficient to take 
the wire edge from the sickle. Owing to our inability 
to procure binders we were compelled to defer a part 
of the binding and give the time on thirteen 79-100 
acres (13 79-100) for each machine. That cut by 
the Atkin’s Self-Raker was bound and shocked in 
eighty-four hours and thirty-five minutes, Nae 35-60) 
and that cut by Manny’s Reaper, in ninety-three hours 
and nine minutes, add to this seven hours and seven 
(7 7-60) minutes (the time occupied in raking from 
the mac ~ and we have a total, ineluding the man- 
ual labor of raking, binding, ‘and shocking, of one 
hundred hours and sixteen minutes, (100 16-60), ma- 
king on this part of the field a net gain of fifteen 
hours and forty-one minutes (15 41-60) of manual la- 
bor in favor of Mr. Wright’s Reaper. 

The binding of the remainder of the field would 
most undoubtedly show in favor of Mr. Manny, from 
the fact that thongh his raker was a man of giant 
strength, yet this being his first effort, he at first laid 
his bundles awkwardly, which embarrassed the bind- 
ers considerably ; but in the last field he laid them 
much more perfectly. Mr. Manny labored under a 
further difficulty in having to bind after much of the 

in in his field was very dry, thereby adding to the 
abor. 

In this last field the Self-Raker did its inventor 
much credit, laying the gavels very evenly, two of 
which would make a good sized bundle. One slight 
defect which would one to be easily remedied is a 
nervous twitching of the fingers sometimes after de 





positing the gavel, carrying a few heads towards the 


track behind the machine. We.also think the width 
of cut too narrow, not allowing sufficient room to pass 
between the gavels and standing grain, As these de- 
fects are so easily remedied, the farmer need feei no 
anxiety on their account. All of the pieces cat were 
small, the whole averaging about four acres each, 
which required almost constant turning cerners and 
added very materially to the time of cutting. 

The question of loss of grain is one which we a: 
proach with some diffidence as upon it depends in 
some measure the award. This point we have care- 
fully investigated from day to day. In some of the 
pieces we notice but little, if any difference, while in 
others it is more marked, 

The arrangement for the turning of the corners in 
Manny’s Machine is much the best, enabling the team 
to turn without disturbing the gavels already cat, 
while the Self-Raker having longer gearing to take off 
the side draft, necessarily forces the team on to the 

avels at the corners, and also presses down a few 

eads at each turning. These small losses occasion- 
ed by defects in the Reaper on trial cam all be easily 
remedied. ‘The wasting of a few heads by the fingers 
in each swath—the driving over gavels at the corners 
and loss at turning, though hardly noticeable by a 
casual observer, must go far to neutralize the advan- 
tage gained in time of binding. 

In justice to the Self-Raker we would say, that Mr. 
W. had by way of experiment, added @ elutch to his 
rake, by which the driver at will, throws the rake out 
of gear by pressing against a lever with his leg as the 
machine moves along, by which the size of the bun- 
dles can be regulated at will, and the dropping of the 
gavelgat the corners as hereto fore may be obviatil 
The driver in the trial did pet attempt its use further 
than to show that it would work, because he was not 
accustomed to its use, this being the first machine to 
which it had been applied. 


To conchude the first five hours’ cutting by Mr. 
Manny, he cut 79-100 of an acre of very heavy oats 
which had been set aside for the Friday trial. The 
storm of Friday morning made it necessary to some- 
what change the arrangement, and’ consequently Mr. 
Wright cut the same quantity in the last field of oats, 
which were lighter oh less difficult to cut and bind. 
The 79-100 acres alluded to requiring five hours and 
twenty-five minutes in binding, while the same quan- 
tity in the last field required only three hours and forty 
minutes, which would have made a difference in favor 
of Mr. Manny of one hour and forty-five minutes. 

We have been thus particular in stating the facts 
in the case, so that if we have drawn erroneous con- 
clusions, any error of judgment may be corrected by 
the sovereign people. All we ask is a candid examin- 
ation of the facts, and trust that eredit may be given 
us for impartiality in this difficult and onerous task. 

We beg leave to return our thanks to David Stock- 
well and John Stockham, of Squaw Prairie, for their 
sumptuous fare and kind attentions ; to Messrs. 
Wright and Manny for their courteons bearing 
throughout the trial, and also their liberality in com- 
pensating the committee for their services. 

M. L. Dona, 
Horace MILiER, 
R. Emersoy, JR. 


Below is given a tabular statement of the pieces of 
grain, the binding and shocking of the same, and the 
number of bundles on each piece, including all the 
grain cut by both machines on the farm of Mr. Da- 
vid Stockwell, as embraced in the above report. 
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Wrigar’s Pieces, No. or BunpigEs, 


Manny's Pixces. 
i 
= piece cut, 


Cut on time gained, 


ard piece cut, 3-95 


MET; TOMES «oo Sac ccceche concent 6,574 
Wuight, {otal did ands si ctantimnemananie 4,018 


Manny’s, the most, 


On Seed Wheat. 

While paying a visit to Marenge a few weeks ago, 
before the wheat was all cut in that vicinity, we no- 
ticed on the farm of Mr. George Dryer, two fields of 
wheat; both were of good quality, and each were 
considered to yield a fair amount per acre. The one 
field was of what is called the Soule wheat, and the 
other the Blue stem. The Soule was not as long in 
the straw as the Blue stem by nearly six to ten inches, 
and the heads were far from being as long, regular in 
form, and as productive in the number of grains to an 
ear. The Soule grain struck us as being composed, 
of two varieties, one with a yellow light colored chaff, 
and the otker of a darker shade, and of light. colored 
chaff, and the other of a darker shade and of light 
brewnish red color. Those who grow the Soule va- 
riety of wheat state they have always noticed it as 
growing with this appearance, as if there were two 
distinct varieties, and yet the grain from the heads of 
either the red or the yellow showed no_ perceptible 
difference in appearance. The grain from each was 
of medium size, longish, white in color, opaque, and of 
a dull creamy white shade. The Soule’s wheat is 
therefore a valuable wheat for making the finest; flour, 
especially such flour as is most valued by the confec- 
tioner. In comparing it with the Blue stem, it is lack- 
ing in several qualities in which we think it might be 
improved by careful breeding! In the first place the 
ear is too small in size, and ought to be increased in 
length; it is too open, that is to say that on the rachis 
or stem te which each grain or spikelet is attached, 
the grains are not as compact as they might be;: the 
| grain itself is not aslarge as it ought to be for a vari- 

ety which is considered one of the choicest and most 

favorite kinds grown in this state, and from what we 
noticed concerning it, as well as judging from the ob- 
_ Servations of others, we aré inclined to think it is de- 
generating, and solely from a want of attention on the 
part of those sowing it to take some pains to select 
hone but the choicest and ripest of it for sowing.— 

For a yield of weight per acre we incline to think that 

the Blue stem is far before it. This latter variety of 

wheat has a larger and much plumper berry, the 
head is larger and better shaped, containing many 

More grains. The straw grows taller and stouter thar 

the Soule wheat. The grain of this variety, however, 

is not of that opaque white which distinguishes the 














Soule and White Flint varieties; it is on the contrary 
of that semi-translucent shade which makes a flour 
that is the choice of the baker, but not the choice of 
the pastry cook; and yet it will bring as high a price 
in market as the best Soule. The blue stem has not 
been as long grown in this State as the Soule, but it’ 
is becoming, where known, a favorite variety, and will 
probably remain so till it is ran out by carelessness in 
saving seed. 

We do not doubt butit would well repay the grow- 
ere of wheat to pay some little attention to the kind of 
grain they sow from year to year, ‘There are con- 
stant complaints that the land will aot prodace as well 
now as it did formerly; may it not be possible that 
defective, small, and ynsound seed has something to 
do with the general decrease in the average amoun’; 
raised per acre? Weare constantly paying attention 
to the introduction of good live stock of various kinds 
into different localities. No one would contend that 
if these animals were left to run wild, that their pro 
geny would not deteriorate, and that it is only by the 
strictest care in breeding carefully that they continue 
to improve. So with grains—we may introduce new 
varieties, and for a time they will keep up their char- 
acter as it was before they were allowed to take care 
of themselves; and it will probably be some time be- 
fore they will deteriorate; but that time will come, if 
care is not taken to prevent it. 

To show how easy it is to raise and propagate a 
good variety of wheat, or even to originate, a new one 
where it may be found necessary, we need only cite 
an. experime:it which was made in England with a sin- 
gle grain of wheat a few years ago. A single stool of 
Wheat was grown early in the summer. ‘This stool 
tillered so that in August it was divided into eighteen 
parts, which were each set out carefully. Later in 
the autumn these were -_ divided so that they 
made 67 different plants. In the spring these plants 
tillered so fast that over five hundred plants were 
finally obtained and set out before the product of the 
one single seed was suffered to produce, which they 
finally did, when the wholé produce was counted, and 
21,108 heads was the product, or about 40 heads to a 
plant. The whole produce, when measured, was near- 
ya bushel of grain from a single seed. In this case 
it must be recollected that nothing was wanting in 
the way of soil and cultivation by hand which could 
lend to encourage the plants to produce! __ 

Every farmer may not be able to grow his own va- 
rieties in the way cited, but it ought to be his duty 
to take some pains by the sélection of heads from the 
sheaves, which are long, well loaded with grain, none 
of which is shrivelled or shrunk, and which are all 
fully ripe. From these the choicest grain only, should 
be taken, and this may be ot done by striking them 
smartly over any vessel in which it is proposed to 
save the seed, or merely by striking the heads on the 
side of the measure or vessel with sufficient force to 
cause the ripest and heaviest seeds only to fall out.— 
Seed selected in his manner will pay by the saving it 
makes in the quantity necessary to be sown, without 
saying a word about the superiority of the next year’s 


cro’ 
There needs very little to be said here on the reces- 
sity of sowing wheat perfectly clean and free from the 
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seeds of weed, chess, &c. The man who sows unclean 
wheat is no farmer, and never deserves grow a good 
crop. For not only does he injure himself, but he in- 
jares the whole neighborhood in which he resides by 
the sowing of seeds, which evéry wind that blows, and 
the very birds that fly, will aid in spreading all over 
the farms in his vicinity, and thus neutralize the ef- 
forts, perhaps, of those who have heretofore been at 
, Some pains to keep their fields and farms free from 
foul stuff. 

The examination of many samples of wheat during 
the past year, and also of a good many fields during 
the present season, lead to the opinion that too little 
care is taken with the seed from which is grown the 
great staple crop of Michigan, and that it is full time 
that attention was directed to a subject so important 
as that of the improvement of the seed, and choice va- 
rieties of the great staple of the state. 

We earnestly commend wheat growers to pay some 
attention to the subject. We deem it too important 
to be lost sight of any season, and shall probably say 
more about it in future nambers. 


Poland Oats, 


Several notices of a variety of oats which has been 
tried by one or two farmers in this state, have ap- 
peared in the Farmer, Mr, Moses Kingsley, of Kui- 
amazoo, and Mr. Tooker of Jackson county, have 
each tried this newly introduced vagiety, and speak of 
it-with favor. Mr. Kingsley forwarded to us during 
the latter part of the month of July, a box contain- 
ing samples of the oats as they had grown and ripen- 
ed in the field, and which we have examined, and 
found, certainly, as worthy of all the admiration that 
the most enthusiastic agriculturist would desire to be- 
stow on them ; and if the whole crop is equal to the 
samples sent us, we are not surprised that Mr. Kings- 
ley published an invitation to his neighbors to come 
and look at his crop before cutting. The field must 
indeed have been worth a visit, and had we known in 
time, we should most cheerfully have strained a point 
to have taken a survey of it before the cradle went 
into it. 

The box sent us containell nine stools of oats, each 
stool, as every one knows, must have sprung from a 
single secd. They appeared to have been taken from 
different parts of the field, for they were not all of the 
same degree of ripeness, judging from the color. The 
nine stools contained 116 stalks—the fullest one bear- 
ing 17, and the least one having 9 stems springing 
from it. The stems were nearly all of the same 
length and strength, measuring from the crown of the 
root to the extreme end of the panicle, or head, from 
4 feet 10 inches to 5 feet. The stems were large and 
strong, being half way from the ground, excluding the 
sheath of the leaf, from thirteen-twentieths to fifteen- 
twentieths of an inch in circumference, the straw 
being firm, tough and bright—where very ripe it was 
more brittle. The joints were a light brown in color. 
The panicle or head of each stalk measured from the 
point of the stem, where the branches of the panicle 


first diverge, to the extreme end, from 10 to 12 inches. 
In counting the grains upon each stem, which we did 


in quite a number of cases, the fewest number found 
was 96, while the greater number averaged over 100, 
and many of those we counted numbered as high as |; 
116, 119 and 125 good sound grains, and we counted |: 
in no case the double bearing seed glumes as more |, 
than one grain, though a large number contained two 
grains. The famous Potato oat, and Hopetoun oat, 
when grown under fa,orable circumstances, do not 
have on an average over 65 to 75 grains on a single 
head. 

The grain of these Poland oats are inclined to awn, 
or be a little bearded. In the samples we examined, 
there were but a few of the grains, and those chiefly 
at the ends of the spikelets, which had an awn or 
beard. ‘This was about three quarters of an inch in 
length, twisted near the base, and of a very dark 
brown colornear the twist. The berry itself is ob- 
long, not quite white, but of semi-translucent appear- 
ance, larger by a good deal than the berry of the oat 
usually grown. Had we obtained a head taken fresh 
| from the field, we should have had it engraved, and 
‘compared with some drawings of fair samples of the 
favorite varieties of oats grown in Seotland, such as 
the Potato oat, the Sandy oat, the Hopetoun oat, 

the Karly Angus, the Sheriff and the English Berlie | 
oat, of which we have drawings before us, but none | 
of which are represented with the fullness of head 

| which the grain of Mr. Kingsley possesses. 

| Judging from the appearance of the samples sent to 

| us, the crop of Mr. Kingsley must have been sown 

| under very favorable circumstances, and not only has 

| the natural quality of the soil been such as favors its 

growth, but the land has also been in a well prepared 

state for the reception of the seed. In sending us 

this sample, Mr. Kingsley would have done well to 

have stated what kind of soil they grew upon, what 
preparation the field had, what were the previous 

crops upon it. We shall also be pleased to know, if 
it is possible, how many bushels were grown upon an 

acre, and what was their average weight per measured 


bushel. 
_ These are all matters connected with the growth 


of a crop which it may be well to know. There are 
few crops which are more influenced in their yield by 
soil and atmospheric changes than oats ; as we have 
had pretty fair testimony during the past two years in 
this state. Wedo not believe that even choice seed 
will be able to remedy the defect of sowing on an 
improper soil, or one badly cultivated ; or to supply 
the losses caused by our climate, but as one of the 
means, it is well to try different kinds and varieties of 
the seed of the plants on which we depend for re- 
munerating erops. ne 


Poland Oats. 


Eprror or Micmcan Farmer :—I forward you per 
express, a sample of Poland Oats, which you noticed 
in your last Issue, copied from the Kalamazoo Ga- 
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have tillered more, some less. In this aay of hum- 
bug, (and whe suffers more than the farmer?) I 
thought it preper to invite attention to the growing 
crop, as the best kind of eviddnce of what is claimed 
for the a bove seed—I have therefore pulled severa 
roots and carefully washed them to show that they 
are the product of single seeds, and forward the same 
to your office, The quantity raised shall be duly re- 
ported when threshed, From the appearance of the 
present crop, I think a half bushel of seed to the 
acre on the same kind of soil would have been better 
and all that would be needed, They were raised on 
timber-land soil, adjoining prairie, Their weight 
ranges from 39 te 42 pounds per bushel. 


Moses KInastey. 
Kalamazoo, July 20,1854. 





~~ 


Oat 
(Avena Sativa.) 

Among ali the different varieties of grain that are cul- 
tivated in the known world, there is none perhaps more 
prolific and hardy than the oat. It will adapt itself 
to almost any climate and soil, and seldom fails to 
prove a remumerative crop when properly cultivated. 
There are, it is said, upwards of fifty varieties of oats, 
grown in different parts of the world, and in some coun- 
tries they are used for bread, and are used principally 
for that purpose. There is the wild oat of California 
and of the Island of Juan Fernandez, which resembles 
our common white oat; then there are the Egyptian, 
the Gastarian, the Liberian, the black, the grey, the 
imperial, the Poland and the potato oat, and several 
other varieties, grown in the United States, 


But like everything else that the farmer raises, there 
are certain varieties that are best adapted to particu- 
lar localities, The white Poland, sometimes called the 
Dutch or Frizland oat is, I think, better adapted to 
the soil and climate of Michigan than most other vari- 
eties. They are, in fact, the only kind I have ever 
raised that will withstand our dry seasons. They 
should be sown early, and not over one and a half 
bushels of seed to the acre as they tiller out very 
much, and grow a large stout straw; the kernels are 
short and piump, have a thin skin, and weigh from 40 
to 50 pounds per bushel. I obtained my seed of J. 
W. Briggs, Wayne Co., N. ¥., who, with many other 
respectable and intelligent farmers, recommends them 
very highly. There are but few of these oats raised in 
Michigan as yet, and the price ranges at about one 
dollar agd a half per bushel; but even at that price, I 
think any farmer can affordto give away his old fash- 
ioned light oats, and buy the Poland oat for seed— 
The oat, unlike wheat, corn and other cerials, has 
but very few enenties to cnntend with. Its greatest 
enemy seemsto be the farmer who plows shallow and 
sews late—thus subjecting the crop to all the evils of 
adry season. If farmers would take half the pains 
With their oat crop that they do with their wheat, there 








is not the shadow,of a doubt. that the former would 
prove as profitable a crop to raise as the latter. Some 
are of the opinion that “oats exhaust the soil more 
than any other crop,” and for that reason, (I can see 
no other,) they are cultivated generally in the most 
slovenly manner possible. But on the sterile and 
worn out soil of Long Island, and other parts of the 
éastern states, 50 bushels of oats to the acre is no un- 
common yield without manure, while in order to raise 
anything of a crop of corn or wheat, I have known as 
high as twenty dollars worth of manure applied to 
the acre. This, in my opinion, is proof positive that 
as much profit can be realized from an acre of land 
sown to oats any number of years in succession, with- 
out impoverishing the soil, as can be with either corn 


wheat or any other grain. 
, D. D. Tooker. 


Napoleon, Jackson Co., Michigan, 


Spayine Mica Cows—Spaying of cows, at @ cer- 
tain period of their life, offers immense advantages to 
the agriculturist and consumer, in producing much 
augmentation of milk and meat. In this way, the 
animal escapes a host of ailments, and spares a host of 
losses, sustained in consequence of her bulling at 
times when it is either inconvenient or impossible to 

tify her desires. Spaying of cows, Professor Bou- 

ey says, creates a new race, sterile for breeding, but 

productive and valuable for the purpose of yielding 
milk for the dairy, and meat for the butcher. Spayed 
cows yield, annually, for the first two or three years at 
least, a third more milk than they were in the habit of 
giving before the performance of the operation. A 
cow y onhee thirty or forty days after calving, or at the 
time she'is giving the most milk, continues to yield, if 





























not for the remainder of life, at least. for many years, 
the same large quantity of milk, and sometimes more 
than she gave at the time of performing the opera- 


tion. 
French veterinarians have, for many years, had 


their attention directed to this subject; and each-year 
their experience, as well as that of agriculturists, leads 
them to speak more and more favorably of the prac- 
tice—Jour. of MN. Y. State Ag. Soc’y. 

Frax Dressina Macuine.—We see it stated that a 
firm by the name of Messrs. Keat & Randall, resid- 
ing at Voluntown, in Connecticut, have patented a 
machine for breaking and dressing flax, which they 
consider superior to any now in use for the same 
work. It is worked by two men and a two horse 
power, and it is calculated to break and dress out the 
fibre from a ton of flax straw per day, The flax is 
delivered as a short staple, without being cut, the long 
fibres being drawn out, so that they separate into 
their finer primary fibres, by the rollers of the ma- 
ceine. The cost of these machines is $450 each, and 
there are two of them in operation at Painesville, 
Ohio. 

A Morseriy Gossizr.—The Hillsdale Gazette 
states that a Mr. Huff of that place has a gobbler 
who took the place of the hen turkey which deserted 
the nest, and hatched out a young turkey, which. he 
taftes as much care of as the hencould do herself.” 1 
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Saxon Sheep--Gillet's Flock. 

Mr. Epit or:—In my answer to Dr. Browne’s arti- 
cle on the French Merino sheep, you think I have 
been a little too severe on the Saxons. It may be so 
understood, and if so I regret it, as I have ever made 
it a rule never to speak against another person’s flock, 
or any particular breed of sheep. I should not have 
said anything about the Saxons, if Dr. Browne had 
not called them in question, and represented them as 
being so much superior to the French Merinos. I am 
aware this is not a favorable location for Saxony 
sheep, and that they are not as profitable here as they 
are in Michigan and the other western and southern 
states. 

The flock of Mr. Gillett, of Sharon, Washtenaw 
County, to which you have referred, f have examined, 
and do not hesitate to say, that for size, symmetry of 
form, constitution, quality of wool and weight of fleece, 
it is.one of the very best I have ever seen, and I have 
taken some pains to examine the best Saxon flocks ii 
western Pennsylvania, Virginia, and also those in the 
different New England states, some of them of recen 
importations. The samples of wool Mr. Gillett has 
on exhibition at the Crystal Palace, do him great 
eredit as a successful breeder of fine wool sheep. In 
quality they compare very favorably with any speci- 
mens at that exhibition, either from this country or 
Europe, while there are but few flocks of pure Saxons 
that shear as heavy fleeces, and to those farmers of 
Michigan and other states, who are disposed to give 
the Saxons a trial, I would take the liberty of rec- 
ommending them to Mr. Gillett for some breeding 
stock, assuring the» that they might go much further 
from home, and pay higher prices for sheep far inferi- 
or to his in quality. 

And now, Mr. Johnstone, let me apologize to you 
and the readers of the Michigan Farmer, for the space 
my articles have occupied in the different numbers of 
yourrvaluable journal, which perhap3 could have been 
much more profitably devoted to other matters; but 
excuse me for this, and let me assure you that it shall 


be my “last for the season.” 
J.D, Parrerson. 
Westfield, N. Y., July 22, 1854, 





A Query. 

Eprror or Farmer:—I wish to enquire through 
your paper whether any plan has ever been devised 
by which cattle can draw their own water to drink, 
from wells of moderate depth, say from 5 to 20 or 25 
feet, and if so, what was the plan of construction, 
how operated, and how did it answer the purpose ? 

As much inconvenience is felt in many parts of our 
country from alack of surface water for stock, I have 
had half a mind to try my skill at inventing, provid- 
ed a thing of that kind, answering a good purpose, 
would be considered a sufficient benefit and receive 
sufficient patronage to warrant the expense. . 


I wish to say, that in the May number of the Far- 
mer, in my communication, which you had the kind- 
ness to publish, under the head of “A new Plan for 
Fencing,” there is a mistake, in regard to the width 
of the boards, they should be three inches wide in- 
stead of five, as stated. Respectfully yours, 

Wx. Carr. 

Hanover, August, 1854. 

[We have no knowledge of any invention of the 
kind; and have no doubt thatfany plan by which 
cattle could be made to draw sufficient water ta sup- 
ply themselves, from wells of the depth mentioned, if 
the construction should not be too complicated, ‘and 
too expensive, would be gladly welcomed by those 
who reside on farms where there is no surface 
water. Weknow something of the labor necessary 
to supply cattle from a forty feet well in a dry 
time; and can well appreciate how welcome any plan 
to get rid of it would be to those who have to work 
on a windlass to keep their stock from suffering. —Ep,] 





Turnips and Corn. 


Mr. Enrror: Dear Sir--I am induced to make a 
few inquiries through your valaable paper, knowing 
you are as ready to give instruction as we are to re- 
ceive it. A neighbor of miue some three years ago. 
sowed one of his fields to flat turnips after taking off 
a crop of wheat, planting the same the next spring to 
corn, which proved almost a perfect failure. Some 
assigned one reason and some another; the soil natu- 
rally being well adapted to the growth of corn, it was 
with me quite a query. 

Last harvest an adjoining field was turned over af- 
ter harvesting wheat, and sown to turnips as before, 
for wintering his sheep. The land being sf good qual- 
ity, as might be expected he had a good crop. This 
spring, the land being yery clear and nice, it was 
plowed fine and well pulverized, anticipating a great 
crop. 

But lo and behold! on 5 acres there is no prospect 
of 25 bushels, for to-day the corn is not knee high, 
though planted the first of May, and corn in the same 
field and across the road where no turnips were raised, 
looks well. Pray who can account for this ? for you 
can tell the last row on the turnips as far as you can 
see it. The wire worm has troubled it very much, and 
the corn has the appearance of being pulled up, trans- 
planted and completely stunted. I have heard it re- 
marked by some, and in agricultural papers, I think, 
that no cropis grown to advantage after field turnips. 

Is the experience of any of your readers like this or 
otherwise? Do turmips breed wire worms, or are 
they poisonous to the ground? If you or any of 
your readers can give us any information, it will be 
thankfully received. 

I ought perhaps to add, the soil is a black sandy 
loam, well adapted to the growth of spring crops. 








While my hand is in I will ask, why do quince trees 
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which were set three years ago, of four varieties, and 
have done well, bearing fruit last year and the pros- 
pect of doing so this spring, all but the orange quince, 
nearly all turn yellow, wither and die? The soil is 
sandy, gravelly, and of good quality. We have ap- 
plied manure, lime, salt, &c. &c., but to no purpose. 
Can you give us some information in this line ? 
I am, respectfully, yours, 
L, R. Brown. 
Locust Grove, July, 1854, 

[We thank friend Brown for this excellent illustre- 
tion, that even a “black sandy loam, well adapted to 
the growth of spring crops,” may occasionally be task- 
ed so heavily that the strain will prove too much for 
it, and it will break down under the severity of its last 
master. Just look at the draft on the soil, of three 
of the most exhausting crops known in succession, 
wheat, turnips and corn, without manure, and all ex- 
pected to grow well, in the course of two years. When 
our friend comes across a piece of land that will give 
good crops of the whole in the succession proposed, 
we would advise him to secure it if he can convenient- 
ly, for it issuch as is seldom picked up by land sales. 
If oats had been sown after the turnips, there would 
have probably been a good crop; but corn after tur- 
nips and wheat, was too exhausting. Both corn and 
turnips delight in rich, coarse, fresh manure. Both 
rob the soil of the same elements, and ‘in this case it 
will be seen that the turnips had already got not only 
their own share of the fat of the land, but also that 
which should have gone to the corn, had it immediate- 
ly followed the wheat. This is the only way in which 
the failure of the crop of corn can be accounted for, 
and will be found correct. 

In relation to the quince trees, wecan only say that 
we have heard the same inquiries made, and the pre- 
valent opinion appears to be that the winter was too 
severe for some varieties of the quince, and that they 
had suffered from it.] 


Waterlime Cellar.s—-Inquiry about Marshes. 


Mr. Eprror:—Inthe July number of the Farmer, 
Mr. 8. D. Arnold inquires in regard to water lime cel- 
lar bottoms. I have, not long since, had my cellar 
done up in superior style, and will with pleasure give 
such infermation as I am possessed of. 

The cellar bottom in the first place must be well 
paved with cobble stone, and the cracks filled in with 
coarse sand, and this pavement must then be covered 
with mortar, made with four parts of sand to one of 
good water lime. When the mortar is made, but a 
small quantity should be mixed at one time, not more 
than’ one bushel of lime to four of sand, and when 
wet it should be mixed asfast as possible, and the pro- 
cess repeated. 

The advantages which this kind possesses over oth- 
}| rs are, that they are water-tight, having a hard, 

‘smooth bottom, which can be thoroughly washed and 
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mopped without injury, thus giving the good house- 
wife a chance to keep the cellar pure and clean, which 
is not the case with any other: cellar bottom that I 
know of, It also affords a sure protection against the 
depredations of rats, mice, and all other intruders of 
that kind, provided it is well done. 

I should now like to ask from you or your corres- 
pondents, information in regard to the best method of 
subduing marshes—leveling them, and seeding them 
to timothy and red-top, What. implements is it nec- 
essary to have, and howshall they be used to the best 
advantage ? Any information in regard to this, will 
be very acceptable to, Yours respectfully, R——. 

Superior, August 7, 1854, 





Summer Fallows ve. Continual Cropping. 


Mr. Eprror :—As you invite all to communicate 
their ideas, through the Farmer, on the various pro- 
cesses of farming, I offer a few thoughts on the above 
subject. 

In determining whether or not naked fallows 
are necessary or profitable, the nature of the soil, its 
present state of cultivation, and various other mat- 
ters should be considered. We are too apt, in prac- 
tice, to consider that a system of treatment adapted 
to one farm or quality of soil, is equally well adapted 
to all localities and all soils.. This is a radical: error 
for different qualities of soil. require different modes 
of management: That system which with one 
kind of soil would be eminently good, with another 
would be decidedly bad. For instance: a stiff clay 
soil, infested with troublesome weeds, should be sum- 
mer-fallowed, because in no other way can it be so 
well fitted for a crop. The process should commence 
in the fall, that the frosts of winter may “ break 
down” or pulverize it, and fit it for working earlier 
and better in the spring. Itshould be stirred often, 
(though never when wet, or in a pasty state,) to pre- 
vent the growth of weeds, and to éxpose it-as much 
as possibble to the action of the atmosphere, that it 
may become thoroughly pulverized... Such a soil is 
greatly benefitted by this process; it contains in its 
original state the elements of fertility, but: not in a 
state to benefit a crop; it is thus. partially decompos- 
ed, so as to yield to the crop, in a soluble state, (the 
only state in which crops receive food from the soil) 
the elements necessary to their growth and perfection. 
Originally it was stiff and impenetrable to the roots of 
plants—it is now rendered friable, so that the roots 
may seek among its particles the prepared food. 

Pursue the same course with a sandy soil, and what 
will be the result. Unlike the other, it has not the 
property of retaining the elements of fertility, even in 
ag great a degree as would be beneficial—consequent- 
ly the thorough working given to the clayey soil would 
but serve to dissipate and destroy its fertility ; the 
exposure which in one case reduced the food of the 
crop to an available state, in the other serves but to 
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scatter aud render it unavailable. That which in one 
Case cures, in the other kills. 


It is very difficult to destroy weeds of the worst 
kinds in a stiff soil, when occupied with a crop. 
Such soil can only be worked when in just such a 
state with regard 'to moisture, and weeds are apt to 
flourish in all hoed crops during spells of wet and 
very dry weather. Sandy soils can almost always be 
worked, and offer a chance to cleanse them thorough- 
ly with hoed crops. 

If instead of pursuing the above course with the 
sandy soil, it be mantred in the spring, and a hoed 
crop, kept clean, be raised upon it, itis thereby fitted 
for the succeeding crop ; or if it be madeto grow a 
crop to be plowed in, it thus farnishes to ‘itself what 
it most needs—vegetable matters-and is improved 
thereby. 

We have very little stiff soil in Michigan ; hardly 
any of our soil but will raise cornto advantage, and 
without extra expense ; and very little so light but it 
will yield a remunerating crop, if well managed. 

The objections to naked fallows are ; they occupy 
the land when it might be raising a crop ; they dissi- 
pate and waste (in most soils) the organic elements of 
crops—the vegetable matter of the soil,—they re- 
quire much manual and team labor, at the season 
when the farmer should,attend to the cultivation ‘of, 
and gather most of his products; they do not pro- 
duce sufficient forage to enable the farmer to keep 
much stock, and little manure is thus produced and 
applied, 

The alternate or mixed system of husbandry, is rap- 
idly gaining friends, and ‘as our lands are more worn, 
there is the greater need of its application. I be- 
lieve that all lands that can be fitted for a crop by 
once plowing should be kept continually eropped.— 
When not occupied by crops to be removed they 
should be raising that which will enrich themselves. 
I know some theorists say that nothing can be added 
to a soil in this way—that it is only giving back what 
has been taken from the soil, with some non-essential 
additions from the atmosphere. But practice contra- 
dicts their theories, and proves that a soil can be 
made to enrich itself, and at the same time yield a 
profit to the owner. It is when unoccupied by use- 
ful crops that noxious plants spring up and flourish, 
requiring labor and compelling loss to eradicate them. 
It is getting to be an axiom with many—as it has 
long been with a few—that with every grain crop, 
grass or clover seeds should be sown, so that land 
may be always producing, and be kept clean, rich and 
profitable. ARATOR. 

Detroit, August 10, 1864. 





A Susstrrore ror Rineme Swins.—Mr. Tubb, an 
English breeder of stock, has recommended a mode 
of dealing with these mischievous animals, which it is 





said may supersede the necessity of putting rings into 
their noses. It consists in simply shaving off with a 
razor or sharp knife the gristle on the top of the noses 
of young pigs. The place soon heals over ; and the 
pigs are thus rendered incapable of rooting. 


Suffolk and Leicester Pigs. 

During our brief visit to Marshall last month, Mr. 8, 
P. Wormley, of the Railroad Depot, called our atten- 
tion to a pair of remarkably fine Suffolk pigs, a boar 
and sow, which he was keeping to breed from. He 
had obtained them from the stock of Mr. Sherwood, of 
Auburn, N. Y., who with Mr. Stevens, had imported 
his breeding animals direct from.some of the best and 
most noted breeders in England. Both these animals 
of Mr. Wormley’s were distinguished for that plump- 
ness of shape, the standing ear, transparent, delicate 
and small, the fineness of bone, thinness of a skin, rosy 
colored, and ever which a few white hairs were scat- 
tered, permitting the color of the body to be seen dis- 
tinct and plain, which are their characteristics. The 
back was broad, and in its length formed a handsome 
line, somewhat curved from the janction of the neck 
with the root to the tail. The legs were short, ta- 
pering to the foot, and small in bone without showing 
weakness. The head of the boar was rather smaller 
in proportion than that of the sow, and altogether we 
liked him the best. He presented as many good 
points combined as we often see in one animal, Some 
might object to his size, but it must be recollected that 
this breed of hogs are not intended for great size, but 
for early maturity, excellence of flesh, easiness of keep, 
and for attaining a certain weight, in less time on the 
same amount of feed than any other, The Middlesex 
breed of pigs are distinguished for the same features, 
but are longer in shape, wooly and white colored— 
They are a later raised variety than the Suffolk. 


Among the hogs which Mr. Wormley was feeding 
with the intention of crossing with his Suffolk boar, 
he had a fine large full-grown and very handsome Lei- 
cester sow, from which might be expected a very ex- 
cellent litter of profitable pigs. It is not likely she 
was full blood, but she had enongh of it to show that 
a good many of her progenitors had been well bred. ° 
This Leicester had both size and fineness of bone, 
was well made up, with asmallhead. Asshe wasnot | 
in flesh, she appeared rather flat-sided, but her well- 
shaped hind quarters, and square deep chest and shoul- 
ders, and round back, hindered her from having that 
gaunt look which most of our native swine have, when 
not in good condition. Were we looking for a boar | 
pig to breed from, we should prefer one from this Suf 
folk crossed with this Leicester, to a pure bred Suf- 
folk, as being more hardy, and as fit to cross to more ad- 
vantage with the natives, and as being more suitable 
in constitution to the treatment they would be apt to 
receive from the majority of breeders of hogs. 
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Farming in Calhoun County. 


While on a visit'in the neighborhood of Marshall, 
about: month since, in company with gome friends, 
_we drove down as far as Ceresco, and out to Marengo, 
to take a glance at the farming, farms and crops, for 
whi¢h:Calhoun county is reputed to be somewhat 
wellknown. On the way, down to Ceresco, we passed 
several very fine farms, on which the owners were 
busy at work, securing their grain. On the farm of 
Mr. Barber there was one of McCormick’s..Reapers 
busy, which he had on trial for the first time. The 
inability of many farmers to procure sufficient help in 
time to secure their crops, has caused them to resort 
to the improved machines, which are being offered to 
do the work of the cradler, and in general we found 
them satisfied with the change. The machine which 
| we saw at work on Mr. Barber's farm, cut the stubble 
rather, high, but cleanly, fairly and evenly, as most of 
the; ordinary. cradlers. would have done; it was 
‘drawn by four horses. Mr. Barber had sown’ the 
Soule'wheat, and we noticed in his fields the same de- 
fects that we have observed in much of that variety 
which has come under our notice, that the grain was 
rather small, and the heads did not produce as many 
kernels as some other varieties. Mr. Barber also in- 
clined to think that too little pains had been taken 
with the seed.; that the same varieties had been sown 
over and over again, till they had begun to deteri- 
orate ; that few were taking any pains to improve 
the wheat now generally cultivated; that he should 
not be surprised in a few years to find it deteriorating 
still further; and he thought it right attention 
should be called to the subject. 

On the farm of Mr. Pearl, at which we called while 
on our way back from Ceresco, we found him in the 
field with his cradlers ; his wheat was turning out 
well, but he also thought it might be improved. Mr. 
Pearl pointed out his rail fences ; all the corners of 
which he had taken pains to seed with timothy, and 
which was growing luxuriantly. He said that last 
year after the harvest he had cut and put into the 
barn five good loads of the best timothy hay, which 
he had cut and cured from the land occupied by 
his rail fences, and which it was so often the custom 
to let go to waste, or to be occupied with weeds and 
brambles, The hint was an excellent oue, and his ex- 
ample is one which may be cited as worthy to be fol- 
lowed wherever rail or worm fences prevail. 

In Marengo,we stopped with Mr. George W. Dryer, 
who ‘built the first frame-house in that town, and 
Which is still standing, occupied at present by the 
Hon. Nathan Pierce, who is at present State Sena- 


tor for Calhoun County. 
In this vicinity we noticed that either hay was held 


as of little value, or that its owners did not take 
much care of it; for there were several stacks which 
seemed, en more than one farm, to have fairly rotted 








consume it. This may have been good economy, but 
we think that the use of a few hay pressesin the vi- 
cinity would have shown better and more profitable 
returns; espegially as just previous to that time good 
pressed hay for the Lake Superior market sold at $20 
per ton, delivered on the docks of Detroit. With 
|the railroad so close at, hand, we should think 
that a hay press would easily pay for itself, and 
leave a cash balance on the right side. 

Mr. Dryer now occupies a farm within half a mile 
of Marengo, which for beauty of location, and con- 
venience, as well as excellence of soil, is not surpass- 
edin-thatregion. He has taken great pains to sur- 
round his residence with handsome ‘and convenient 
outbuildings. His horse-barn, piggery, corn crib, and 
the yard which they surround are planned to facili- 
tate his work, and have)it performed with as little loss 
of labor and time as possible. Mr. Dryer was taking 
much pains to raise on his farm some of the best va- 
rieties of poultry, Suffolk pigs and shepherd dogs.— 
His wheat, like that of his neighbors, was turning ov 4 
a handsome crop, He sowed the two varieties of 
Soule’s, and the Blue-stem. The former was rather 
earlier than Blue-stem, and was already cut; while the 
latter was as yet hardly ready. 

Close by the farm of Mr Dryer, lies that of the well- 
known..S. G, Pattison, one of the most skillful agri- 
culturists in the state. Mr. Pattison originally loca. 
ted this farm himself, and bought it of the Govern- 
mentin 1833. It contains two hundred and forty 
acres, and hag road: running along the north and west 
sides of it. Here we saw the richest, and most even. 
sodded pastures that have come within our noti c 
for-along period. Deep green, velvety, and rich in 
color, smooth and level as a lawn; the grass of moder- 
ate length, but close and thick, over the; whole sur- 
face of the fields, in which not a weed was to be seen 
the fences all in complete order, without a bramble 
a briar or a weed to mar the prospect from one end 
of the field to the other. There were noscraggy cor- 
ners, where brush encumbered. the ground. All was 
as clear from rubbish, and every foot of ground was 
yielding not only something, but just what it was the 
intention of the owner should be grown on that. par- 
ticular piece of land. One of his best pastures. had 
been nine years in grass, and the other seven, They 
looked as though they would last as many years lon- 


ger. Both Mr, Dryer.and Mr. Pattison use the roll- 
er, and we saw one of the very best constructed ones 
on their farms. It was about four feet in diameter, 
and divided in the middle, being hung on the axle so 
that when turning, one portion rolled back and the 
other forward, and thus prevented that scraping up 
of the mould into ridges, to which the roller is liable 
when made in one cylinder. In these pastures there 
were some very fine stock, both milk cattle, sheep and 
horses. We particularly noticed he had a very fine 
brood mare, of the English hunter breed, which he 
informed us was 20 years old. She looked like a colt 





| down on the ground, for ,want of cattle or stock to 


ee 


of five or six. 
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Mr. Pattison keeps a regular farm- 





book, but he says that this summer he 
has been so much engaged in putting up 
a new residence, that his attention has 
been divided, so that he could not de- 
vote himself to the business of the farm 
as much as usual. His new house pro- 
mises to be a very large building, of no- 
ble dimensions, got up at an expense of 
nearly $5,000, and will prove an orna- 
ment to that section of country, 

















“The farm is laid out with much skill, 
and an eye to economy, as a glance at 
the accompanying sketch will show, 
which was originally published in the 
Transactions of the State Society for 
1851. Mr. Pattison has each gate that 
opens into his several fields, marked with 
the numper of the lot, and the number 
of acres it contains: for instance, “JVo. 
7, 154 acres,” and so on with them all. 
This was certainly a specimen of farm- 
ing of which Calhoun county might well 

' be proud. 


























On our return to Marshall, Mr. Tillot- 
son invited us to look at his young stock, 
of which he is now ruising some very 
choice animals. He had some very 
thrifty young Durhams, and a hand- 
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some pair of Devons. He had also a 





calf out of a very favorite cow, and Mr. 
*Wormley’s young two-year old Short- 
horn bull, an animal which gives promise of doing a 
great deal of good in the vicinity. He is certainly as 
handsome a beast of his kind as any to be met with 
in the state, and possesses some material points in 
great excellence. He gives indication of having the 
important quality of transmitting his good qualities to 
his progeny, so far as can be judged from the calves 
he has already sired. Mr. Tillotson has also a very 
superior Leicester buck, and his flock of the same 
breed of sheep were well worth an examination for 
thriftiness and good condition, as well as for 
their capacity to satisfy the butcher. Mr. Til- 
lotson was engaged in grubbing and clearing a large 
piece of ground which he has recently bought, 
and is about to convert it into a valuable farm. 


Among the farmers we yisited in this county, 


thowgh all acknowledged they were doing well, we 
found all were making preparations to do better, and 
to carry out their previously laid designs for further 
improvements. This. is the true spirit. which should 
animate every farmer, throughout the whole wide 
domain of the state. 








Plan of S. G. Pattison’s Farm. 





@ 
Deep PLowine.—When it is recollected that th 

roots of many grasses descend as deep as eight or 
nine inches in search of food, and that the roots of 
many vegetables go as ceep as two or threo feet 
and more, it will at once be seen that the commen 
depth of plowing, at the present time—though we 
plow deeper than was practiced fifteen years since 


—is far too shallow. If the soil is shallow and 
poor, the more need of deep plowing, and every 
time such soil is plowed, the depth should be in- 
creased inch by inch, until the whole surface of the 
ground is thoroughly pulverized, nine or ten inches 
from the surface; thus giving the ground greater 
capacity to throw towards the surface the salts that 
lie buried in its bosom, to mingle with the gases of 
the atmosphere, and thns give the greater possible 
amount of food to the vegetable kingdom ; and if 
we had buttwo words to say to all tillers of the 
ground, they should be “ pLow prep,” and more 
abundant and rich shall be the crops that mother 


earth shall give in return for your labors. 
Josnua T. Everett, Worcester Co., Mass. 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 


8. B. NOBLE, EDITOR. 
Dwarf Pears. 

We are more confirmed in the opinion expressed in 
the July number that dwarfed on the Angier Quince, 
Pears will not generally do well, a few varieties 
perhaps excepted. We have lately conversed with in- 
dividualsin different locations, and, with one exception, 
all agree with us in opinion. 

The Editor of the Rural New Yorker, in a late 
number, his attention being called to the subject, by 
some of his western exchanges, remarks that the same 
is true in the eastern states, and that the pear dies on 
all soils, and intimates that we shall be compelled to 
fall back upon pear stocks. 

Writers very generally concur in the opinion that 
to succeed at all, the trees should have two or three 
applications of very stimulating manure applied du- 
ring the season, Others say that dwarfs will some- 
times bear for one, or perhaps two years, and then 
die, the stock having become exhausted, 

September ‘and October are the months during 
which our state is thronged by itinerant tree peddlers, 
who get orders for trees in large quantities—return 
East, or order them sent on. Pears are leading arti- 
cles—being a fruit most universally esteemed, and 
thousands of dollars are paid out annually for trees 
that are perfectly worthless. One of these itinerants 
informed us last fall, that during the summer and au- 
tumn of 1853, he had obtained orders for $10,000 
worth of fruit trees for one nursery,at Rochester, N. Y. 

We have been favored by H. D. Bennett, Esgq., 
Postmaster of Ann Arbor, with the following com- 
munication, giving a list of varieties planted out by 
him,—the time of planting—the number and kinds 
dead, with remarks. Any one acquainted with the 
manner Mr. Bennett cultivates his fruit, and the at- 
tention paid to every article in his garden, will at once 
say that the cause of his pear trees dying, is not a 
want of proper care. We commend his article to all 
who are disposed to purchase dwarf pear trees; by it 
they can very well judge what varieties are most like- 
ly to succeed. The whole question seems to be deci- 
ded, that the Quince cannot afford sufficient nourish- 

ment to support the growth of the pear and produc- 
tion of fruit. 

In the next number we propose to offer a substi- 
tute for Dwarf Pear Stocks, having had some little 
experience in the cultivation of Pears. 

' Mr. 8. B. Nostz—Dear Sir:—I comply with your 
request, and give below the statement you desire— 
from which you see that I planted 40 trees, 20 of 
Which are dead,—those living, with a few exceptions, 
appear to be healthy, and are making very good 
gtowth. These may do well, but I doubt it. So far 
8sT am capable of judging from past experience, I 
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am of the opinion that the Pear on the Quince, will 
with us, prove a failure. 


f 








Remarks, 


‘Yransplanted once. 

Rapid grower, lived 3 yrs. 
Doing well, 

One living doing well. 

Did well 2 years, then died. 
Made slow growth. 

Grows slow. 

Lived two years. 

Grows slow. 

Does well in bearing. 

One doing well. 

Good grower in bearing. 
Feeble grower. 

Slow growth. 


Name. 
RS 
Franc Real Summer. 
Onondaga, 
Beurre d’ Aremburgh, . . 
Beurre Diel 
Beurre Oswego, 
Bloodgood 





Glout Morceau,.._...... 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, 
Madeleine 

Ananas, 

Barlett, 

Beurre d@’ Amalis 


Pret eee) -— 
mieomee mito toto psp | Dead. 


« “ 
Rapid grower. 
Doing well in bearing. 
“ “ 
“ “ “ 
Feeble grower. 
Does not grow. 


Grows slow. 
Died by blight. 
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Very respectfully, yours, H. D. Benyerr. 


Ann Arbor, August 18, 1854. 

Seedling Peaches. 

We consider it to be an object for all engaged in 
the cultivation of peaches to regard more favorably 
the importance of raising seedling peach trees, and not 
depend too much upon raising foreign varieties by 
budding. September is the most favorable month 
for selecting pits of the most choice kinds to grow 
seedlings from. Procure peaches of the largest and 
most desirable sorts, ripening from the middle of Aug- 
ust to the last of this month, and a few October 
peaches of good quality. When the pulp is removed 
place the pits in separate parcels, according to vari 
ety, in a cool and rather moist place. We prefer 
white peaches, because in a cold, wet season the yel- 
low varieties are more acid. If possible, save no 
pits from a tree that grew in a garden or orchard 
where inferior kinds were grown; if this cannot be 
done, get them from trees as far distant as possible. 

At any time before the ground freezes up, select a 
safe place—put the pits inthe earth and cover them 
with about three inches of soil, and permit them to 
remain unmolested until early in the spring. 

Having prepared the ground, mark it off into 
drills with a plow or hoe. Crack such of the pits as 
are not opened by the action of the frost; plant them 
about ten inches apart in the drills, and cover about 
two inches. When up, keep them clear from weeds. 
When sufficiently large, prune all the branches off 
that are below one foot from the ground. Cut none 
feom the tree above a foot,—in after culture trim 
according to the shortening in mode of pruning. 
Transplant at one year old. 








If proper care is observed in selecting and prepar- 
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ing the pits, there will hardly be a failure in having 
peaches as good, probably some superior to the par- 
ent trees, the seedlings often partaking of the quali- 
ties of the two kinds growing near each other. 

The idea of raising a good peach from the pit of a 
poor, sour, worthless sort, is absurd. Such trees 
should be destroyed. 

We had four seedling trees come into bearing in 
1853; two were raised from pits of the large Meloco- 
ton, and two from the large White Rareripe. These 
two trees are so near each other that the limbs touch, 
and the fruit of the four seedlings proved all dissimi- 
lar, and-ripened in succession, furnishing peaches from 
the 10th of September to the 5th of October, snpe- 
rior to the originals in all respects, and far better fruit 
than the Large Early York, Early Tillotson, Royal 
George, Coolidge Favorite, Morris’ White Rareripe, 
or the Noblesse, growing in the same garden. We 
have twenty distinct varieties of seedlings that sur- 
pass any foreign variety we know. 

Peach trees may be planted between the apple trees 
in an orchard, and bear fruit for years before the ap- 
ple trees need all the room. It will always be a good 
business to raise peaches for market, because our cli- 
mate is so changeable that we seldom have a crop of 
peaches over the entire state-—in some districts only 
a mile from others, one will have an abundant supply, 
and the others be entirely destitute. They can  sup- 
ply each in turn as circumstances require. 

We have taken some trouble to make enquiry for 
years—we have always been informed that the earli- 
est and best peaches brought into our markets are 
those raised on seedling trees. 

We do not wish to be understood as discarding the 
propagation of foreign peaches by budding—let those 
do it who please to do so,—but we do wish to urge 
the importance of cultivating more seedlings. In all 
cases destroy a worthless sort, and the time is not far 
distant when our peaches will all be good. For our 
reasons more fully, we refer to our article in the June 
number for 1853, page 182. 


Budding Peaches. 


Peaches may be budded at any time from June to 
the first, and sometimes middle of October, provided 
you select a time when the bark peels free, which with 
seedlings is usually all the time, unless suffering from 
drought; and on older trees on wood of the current 
year’s growth. If budded after the first of Septem- 
ber, and good woolen stocking yarn or candle wicking 
used to wind with, the string may be left on till 
spring, its elasticity will be sufficient for the growth of 
the stock; but as a general rule it is not safe to leave 
it on, the, water which it collects having a tendency 
to rot the bark. 

The difficulty of succeeding by budding peach 
trees is not so much in finding a proper time to do the 
work, as it is in securing the bud from being winter- 








killed. Of the thousands we have budded, we have 
lost over three-fourths by being ‘killed some time be- 
tween December and April, by the too sudden transi- 
tion from cold to heat. "We have found only one per- 
fect remedy, and that is always bud as close as possi- 
ble to the ground, on the north side of the seedling: 
and before winter sets in draw up the earth around 
the tree sufficiently high to cover the bud, making al- 
lowance for washing away. This protects the bud 
without injury. In the spring, about the time the 
buds begin to swell, remove the earth, and at the pro- 
per time, as recommended in the July number, cut off 
the top. Unlsss protected there is great risk—the 
buds are frequently killed, and are not discovered un- 
til the bud itself drops out, about the Ist of May, 


leaving an appearance as if it had been eaten out by 
an insect. 
Peaches take well on plum stocks, but soon grow 


larger than the stock, and the tree must be supported 


or it will fall, We therefore advise to bud peaches on 
peach stocks only. 
Nectarines do well on peach stocks,—but if apri- 


cots are budded on peach they are quite likely to be 
destroyed by the peach borer. Apricots do well on 
plum stocks, either budded or grafted. 

Dahlias. 

As soon as the tops of Dahlias are killed by frosts, 
cut them off about six inches high, letting the roots 
remain eight or ten days in the ground—then dig 
them up, and permit them to dry a part of a day in 
the sun; they then should be removed to the cellar, 
and placed upon a shelf, in a position where they can 
neither dry, nor where they can obtain moisture— 
They should be examined several times during the 
winter, and their position changed, if too dry, or too 
damp, and be always secure from frosts, 


Bulbous Roots. 


All kinds of bulbs that have been taken up and 
kept dry through the summer, can be planted¥out the 
the last of the month. Make the soil rich and mel- 
low,—plant the bulbs from one and a half to four 
inches deep, according to the size. Tulips show to 
good advantage by planting different colors in clumps. 
Tally sticks may be placed by the side of each color 
to designate them when you wish to take them up 
the following spring. 

Gooseberries. 


A retired nurseryman, writing from Kalamazoo, 
recommends the Houghton Seedling as the best vari- 
ety of gooseberries to resist the rot or mildew blight 
so much complained of among gardeners. Daring ten 
year’s experience in raising this fruithe has tried more 
than thirty varieties, and discarded all but two, the 
White Mountain and Houghton’s Seedlings. He has 
a few of the latter to spare, if any should wish to ob- 
tain them.%qHe says it is the variety cultivated, and 
not the season that causes or cures the mildew. 
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Planting Strawberries. 

In the cultivation of strawberrles, we are inclined 
to prefer making the beds, and setting out the plants 
in the fall; and the chief reason is, that the fall plant- 
Ing if properly done, gives the amateur the opportu- 
nity of enjoying fruit of his own raising the next sea- 
son; and should any of the plants suffer from the ef- 
fects of the winter, or die out, it gives time and op- 
portunity to have their place filled up with new and 
vigorous plants in the spring. The fall planting also 
permits the ground to be more thoroughly prepared 
for setting the plants, and the work does not interfere 
so much with other necessary labor in the garden, as 
if it were left until the spring. 


Recent experiments show that the strawberry is 
cultivated with the greatest advantage in a soil in- 
clined to be moist, loamy and rather sandy. In astiff 
clay, even when well manured and well worked, they 
will not grow with the same vigor as in lighter 
ground. ‘They like a deep soil, but we do not believe 
in giving the bed more than a good trenching, and if 
in performing the operation, a good coating of com- 
mon barn-yard mauure, mixed with half its bulk of 
/saw-dust froma mill, or with spent tan-bark from a 
tannery, can be dug in at the same time, the crop of 
the next year willshow that it has not been labor 
lost. No pains with plants afterwards, will remedy a 
want of something for the greedy roots of the plants 
to feed upon. Either saw-dust, or tan-bark will re- 
tain a good deal of moisture within reach of the 
roots, There is very much dispute among straw- 
berry cultivators as to whether tan-bark when used in 
excess does or does not injure the strawberry plants. 
We see that a writer in the last number of the Hor- 
ticulturist says, he has used spent tan with unvarying 
success for the past three years, and is satisfied that it 
is the best thing possible for mulching the strawberry. 
He goes on to relate, “I take the tan bark which 
has been used at tanneries (it does not matter 
how soon after being rejected), and cover the beds 
from one to two inches deep, beiag careful not to cov- 
er the crowns of the plants. This should be done as 
s00n as the beds are planted, and July and August 
are the months for this. This mulching keeps the 
ground moist and cool, and prevents the plants from 
heaving out in winter.” Another amateur says, that 
‘where complaints have been made that tan-bark has 
injured the plants, they have originated from the tan 
being laid on so thick that it heated, and became a 

sort of hot-bed, which damaged the plants. 

In selecting plants to set out, they should be chosen 
from this year’s runners, and the plant which is on the 
runner nearest to the parent plant should be selected. 
The stools should be in rows from 20 to 24 inches 
apart, and each stool from 12 to 16 iuches distant 
from each other in the row. Room is wanted for each 
stool to get the full benefit of the light and air, and 


also for a chance to hoe round it with a long toothed 
rake that will loosen the earth some four or five 
inches m depth. All runners must be kept clipped 
off, and not permitted to grow or to multiply, as 
when they are permitted to make drafts on the parent 
plant, it cannot produce large fruit of the best qual- 
ity. 

The varieties which appear to be the favorites for 
producing large and fine fruit, are the pistillate varie- 
ties ; Burr's New Pine, Hovey’s Seedling, McAvoy’s 
Superior, and Longworth’s Prolifie seem to take the 
lead this season. ‘The first two have not,yet been sur- 
passed in good qualities ; but the first appears to 
have the preference among western cultivators. The 
best staminate varieties for impregnation are the Ear- 
ly Virginia Scarlet, and the Boston Pine. We prefer 
the first named to any of the new kinds recently in- 
troduced. 

There have been trials made this season of several 
new varieties, mostly imported. We have not yet 
heard of any new native variety being added to the 
list, either as good or bad, the present year. The 
new English varieties, raised by Mr. Nicholson, are re- 
ported by Mr. Hovey to have done well. The Nich- 
olson Ajax appears to take the lead for size, Mr. 
Nicholson writes to Mr. Hovey that he had grown 
berries of the Ajax, which measured nine inches 
round, and weighed two ounces and a quarter! Mr. 
Hovey, has not been able as yet to grow this variety 
to such a size, but he says this season for this kind of 
fruit-has been unusually bad, and all kinds have not 
grown well the present year, 

Nicholson's Ruby, Goliah, Captain Cook, Fill- 
basket, and Ingram’s Prince of Wales, are the prin- 
cipal new English varieties which have been tried.— 
They are reported as having done well, considering the 
season. 


Celery—How to cart Sap preserve through 





BY W. CHORLTON, IN HORTICULTURIST. 


Earthing.—Where it may be required to have 
celery early, the earthing must be commenced ac- 
cordingly; but, generally speaking, too much hurry in 
this case is not good, One of the reasons why cel- 
ery is spongy and insipid, is owing to the soil having 
been in contact with it toolong. While the temper- 
ature continues warm, and growth is proceeding rap- 
idly, three or four weeks is quite enough to prepare for 
use; so that according to the time it may be wanted, the 
earthing may be commenced to correspond. There 
is no difficulty in producing it ready for table by the 
beginning of August, by a little earlier sowing and 
extra pains-taking; but more commonly it is consid- 
ered quite early enough at the beginning of Septem- - 
ber. The old notion that this vegetable is not good 
until it has been nipped by the frost, belongs to by- 





gone days, andit is time that we got rid of such 
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ideas; be assured, that if the frost acts upon it, the 
flavor will be injured, and the crispness destroyed.— 
When commencing to blanch, go over and break out 
all outside offshoots or decayed base-leaves ; loosen 
up each side of the row, keeping clear of the roots ; 
brehk up the soil well ; lift the leaves up into a per- 
pendicular position, and while holding them so with 
one hand, fill in and around with the other about six 
inches of earth, taking care that it does not fall down 
into the heart; and always choose a dry day for this 
operation. After proceeding thus, along the whole 
length, stretch a line about eighteen inches from the 
row on each side, give a cut outside the line, and lift 
up enough soil to make an equal surface with that 
placed next to the plants. This process will make what 
was befose a trench into a bank, with the double row 
of plants in the center. As growth progresses, this 
operation will have to be repeated. A practised eye 
requires no guide as to how often, or how much ought 
to be done, and no definite rule can be given; for 
where there is great luxuriance, more depth and often 
repeated earthing will be necessary; but if we take a 
medium average, once a week will be a genera! re- 
quirement for three or four weeks. Somie persons do 
not earth at all until they intend to do it finally; but, 
excepting for the latest crops, or that which is wanted 
for spring use, this practice is open to much objec- 
tion. In the first place, the stalks have by this time 
grown outward to a horizontal position, aud become 
solid, so that they will break or split at the bottom, 
which brings on rottenness, and disfigures the form of 
the head. The soil also is more subject to fall down 
into the center by the great depth which is put on ; 
and as the stalks have hitherto had light and air, the 
leaflets are more numerous and situated closer to the 
base, and consequently they have to be covered up. 
These often rot, and always prevent the young heart- 
leaves from ascending straight, the result of which is 
distorted form and crooked stalks. 

With regard to that portion of the crop which is 
required for latter winter and early spring use, an ex- 
ception to this is advisable; for, as stated above, if the 
soil remains too long in contact, the quality is injur- 
ed. Therefore, in this case, do not earth up any fur- 
ther than merely to give an upright position to the 
stalks; and when it is to be done, finish at one or two 
operations. The best time to commence earthing this 
late portion, is a little before frosty nights begin to 
occur. 

Protection in Winter—Although celery is very 
hardy in a natural or poorly grown state, it is soon in- 
jured by frost when gorged with luxuriance, or 
blanched; therefore, as we have it in cultivation, win- 
ter protection is necessary. It is also soon rotted or 
rendered insipid if kept too warm, on which account a 
temperature that is only a few degrees above the 
freezing pointis best. Avoid close, damp cellars; for 
in such places it is almost sure to decay. Often as this 





plan has been tried, there have been few cases of suc- 
cess. The best method which has come under my 
own observation is as follows :—Choose a piece of 
ground where the water can pass off freely, and bed 
the heads in rows of about six in each, and in an up- 
right position. Commence by raising a bank against 
which the first row shall rest; lift each head, and pre- 
serve the roots carefully, which may be done by cut- 
ting down one side of the row in which it has grown, 
and afterwards putting the spade under each plant.— 
Before lifting, tie a piece of bast or twine around the 
upper part, which will prevent the stalks from break- 
ing, and also facilitate the process. Remove all de- 
cayed leaves, and fix carefully against the bank al- 
most close together; raise up in front enough soil to 
cover nearly to the top, leaving only a portion of the 
top leaves exposed, The next row may be a few 
inches asunder, and so on. Afterwards leave all un- 
covered until wet or frost sets in, when a coping of 
boards or shutters should be fixed over. Where 
there is not this convenience, a quantity of pea-stakes 
may be laid over the top ; but whatever be used, a 
coating of litter, pea haulm, or other like material, 
will be required to keep-out the frost. It may also 
be left to winter in the ridges; but in this way a great 
quantity of covering is necessary, and which after- 
wards requires much labor to remove. The first is 
most economical, and is equally safe.” 





The United States Agricultural Society. 


CIRCULAR RELATIVE TO CATTLE SHOW AT SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Unirzp 
Srares AGRICULTURAL Soctery, held in the city of Wash- 
ington, in February last, it was resolved that the Society 
would hold no Exhibition in any State having a State Ag- 
ricultural Society, without the assent of the Officers, or of 
the Executive Committee of such Society. : 

The citizens of Springfield Ohio, having requested this 
Society to hold an Exhibition of Cattle, at that place, du- 
ring the current year, and generously subscribed about 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS to defray all the expenses of the 
same, and to guarantee the Society against loss; and the 
Executive Committee of the Ohio Agricultural Society 
uniting in the request, the Executive Committee of this 
Society have concluded to hold a NATIONAL SHOW OF 
CATTLE, open to general competition, without sectional 
limit, on the 25th, 26th and 27th days of October next, at 
Springfield, in the State of Ohio. 

The friends of Agriculture in all the States of the Amer- 
ican Union, and in the neighboring provinces of Canada, 
are invited to co-operate with ua, so that this Exhibition 
may be the more extensively useful, and be alike credita- 
ble to the generous citizens of Springfield, with whom it 
originated,—to the Contributors and V 
it,—and to the United States Agricultural Society, who are 
so deeply interested in its success, 

In consequence of the holding of this Show of Cattle, the 
contemplated Exhibition of Horses, at Springfield, Mass., 
and the Show of Sheep, in Vermont, will be omitted. 

The Journat of the Society, which the Executive Com- 
mittee have concluded to issue once in each year-—four 
numbers in one—will appear in January next; and will 
contain the Transactions of the Society at its last Annual 
Meeting, the Lectures and Addresses delivered at that 
time, a full and faithful account of the Springfield Show, 
with other valuable papers, by eminent: members. - 
volume will be forwarded to ajl,members who have pal 
their annual assessments for the year 1854. 

MARSHAKL P. WILDER, President 

Witiam §., Kina, Secretary.. 

Boston, August 1, 1854. 
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WaTERLIME CELLARS.—George Hopkinson writes to us: 
‘T answer to 8. D. Arnold, relative to his inquiry about the 
use of waterlime for cellars, thus: Use 2 parts coarse sand, 
a8 coarse as corn or grapes, and one part new waterlime ; 
for the second coating, the same kind of mortar, only let 
the sand or gravel be finer in quality, sayas fine as wheat. 
The gravel or sand should be free from dust, and as clean 
as possible, and it should be mixed with the lime when dry. 
When wet, use it immediately, But a little of it should be 
mixed at a time, and it will retain its setting quality while 
you want to use it. If the cellar bottom be sandy, pave it 
with cobble stone, and it will secure coolness, cleanness, 
durability, and you can bid defiance to the rats and mice.” 

(We are much obliged to Mr. Hopkinson for his prompt 
response to the inquiry of our correspondent. But we 
have to remind him of one thing he omitted in his letter, 
and that was the name of his residence or post-office.— 
We receive so many letters without date, that we take this 
opportunity of requesting our friends not to forget that we 
should like to know their place of residence without being 
obliged to look over the eight or nine thousand names 
upon our books to find out one. Papers also are frequent- 
lyreturned without the name of the post-office upon them. 
We just mention this, because time is to us very precious, 
and half the interest of the letter consists in knowing 
where it comes from.} 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
Where the wrong lies. 

It has been both amusing and gratifying to wit- 
ness the spirited manner in which the farmers’ daugh 
ters of this state have met the charges preferred 
against them by one who was evidently actuated by 
local prejudices or private wrongs, in writing as he 
did. That there was some cause for 8. A. T.’s com- 
plaint cannot be denied,—his great error was in 
charging all the blame of ignorance, discomfort and 
indebtedness leading to bankruptcy, from which far- 
mers’ families have suffered, solely upon their daugh- 
ters. That such girls as he describes may be found 
in more than one neighborhood, no one who has trav- 
elled far from his own door, with his eyes open, can 
deny,—but does the evil commence with them? Is 
itcommon to find the daughters of industrious, intelli- 
gent parents pursuing a course of willful ignorance, 
idleness and extravagance ? On the contrary, how 
often do wesee whole families rise from a state of 
poverty and degradation, to one of comparative 
wealth and respectability, through the influence of 
children who have been driven from home to earn, not 
only their own living, but to aid in supporting those 
who were yet too young to contribute their share to 
the general stock. Intercourse with the world is 
Most certain to bring into action whatever natural 
talent or shrewdness such children may possess, and 
very often what they learn, even more than what they 
earn, is made the stepping-stone or threshold over 
Which the family have gradually passed from a half- 
barbarous toa civilized state. There are few towns or 
settlements in our western country destitute of ex- 
amples of this kind, while we might with safety chal- 
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lenge the state to show an instance where virtuous, 
intelligent, temperate, christian parents, (we are speak- 
ing of farmers especially), however poor they may 
have been, have reared daughters, or sons either, who 
by their idle habits, or willful disregard of the privi- 
leges afforded them, have exerted an influence equally 
effective in an opposite direction. 

No; the evils complained of, wherever they may ex. 
ist, do not originate with the children. If parents 
have not set them examples of idleness and extrava- 
gance, they have at least encouraged or upheld them 
in the indulgence of such habits. But there is anoth- 
er influence at work against the prosperity and inde- 
pendence of agriculturists—an influence our lady 
friends have overlooked, and to which they might 
have pointed as the genuine parent of that brood of 
black-winged wrongs, that seem to have gathered and 
settled around the pathway of their devoted friend. 
In a certain district in one of the most fertile counties 
of our state, are two farms, not exactly adjoining 
each other, but so near that the melancholy impres- 
sions created in passing by the one, are yet too fresh 
in the mind, and too vivid in their gloomy coloring, to 
be entirely obliterated by the brighter and more 
cheerful view so immediately succeeding. These two 
farms were purchased several years ago, by persons 
who were situated very much alike, with regard to 
worldly goods and families dependent upon them ; and 
here each made his home. The comforts of a good 
log-house, industrious wife, and growing children be- 
longed to each. Fields were added to fields, and 
barns wee built to receive the increasing harvests, 
but with this‘difference; the fields of the one were care- 
lessly fenced and still more carelessly tilled, the owner 
was always in too great a hurry to practice any sys- 
tem—his barn was never finished, for notwithstanding 
his frequent visits to town, he never found it conven- 
ient to purchase nails and other things necessary for 
its completion; and besides, so long as the roof was 
on, and one end and one side boarded up, his grain 
was tolerably well protected, and he always found 
ways enough to spend the little money he had. 

His frequent visits to town? Yes—he went to 
town very often. He had errands of his own ; and 
then he was obliging enough to do any that his 
neighbors might trust him with; and as they were too 
busy to leave their homes for trifles, neighbor Jones’ 
obliging disposition was often tested, and it never 
failed so long as his own pocket-money, and credit 
held good. But, as things were managed at the farm, 
these could not lastlong. The boys did as many oth- 
er boys similarly situated would have done,—they did 
not see any use in killing themselves with hard work, 
while father was taking life so easy; the gun and fish- 
ing rod had more charms for them than the plow and 
the hoe; and though when the parent awoke from his 
after-dinner nap, and went to the barn to bring out old 





“ Black” for his daily ride to town, he could see the 
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spotted oxen toiling through the fallow, and hear the 
noisy “ gee—haw” of his hopeful sons, he was no 
sooner well out of the way than “ Broad and Bright” 
had the liberty of the woods, in common with their 
youthful drivers. And the mother? Well, perhaps 
all mothers wonld not have done as she did—but Mrs. 
Jones had a great deal of family pride ; her daugh- 
ters were as good as their neighbors, and she wanted 
them to know it, Evenif they deprived themselves 
of many things that comfort required, they must dress 
well outwardly, and appear as smart as the Brown 
girls, who, rich as they were, took turns in going out 
to teach school every summer, merely, as Mr. Jones 
said, that they might dress finer than they could afford 
to with what their miserly father allowed them. The 
Brown boys, too, were at work early and late, and 
their father with them ; he was a perfect nobody in 
town, Mr. Jones said; there was no sociability about 
him ; and as for Mrs. Brown, with her ever-busy 
hands, and her quiet, lady-like ways, Mrs.. Jones 
thought the former were employed only to hoard up 
money, in which she could see no use ; and that the 
latter were assumed, to anake people believe she had 
seen better days. Thus for years the two families 
lived; the parents of one nowhere better loved and 
honored than in their own household,—the others 
despised at home and distrusted abroad, for the very 
weaknesses in which they prided themselves. Their 
children were not fools; they could see as well as 
their neighbors, the folly of that pride that looked 
down upon honest industry, and yet was not ashamed 
to hide its own rags under a gaudy colored dress, or 
flaunt a smart ribbon upon a jaunty hat, to draw at- 
tention from the stockingless feet. encased in rusty 
and shapeless shoes. They neither spun nor wove, 
because it was easier, and their mother said, more 
genteel, to live without ; besides it was a pity if so 
large a farm as their father owned could not support 
them without hard labor, which roughened their 
hands and blackened their pinchbeck jewelry. And 
they did walk, not the street, but down the road, past 
the Browns and Bakers, to show their bright cali- 
coes, for this was the only opportunity they had of 
being seen where they most desired notice, as these 
envied neighbors had long since dropped their ac- 
quaintance. 


Poor,weak-minded girls, and idle boys, and still weak- 
er and idler parents ! It was little wonder that your 
once beautifal farm, grown up to thistles and mullens, 
ceased to give you support.—that it soon passed from 
your possession altogether; that the man who owned 
the corner grocery in town, has foreclosed the mort- 
gage, long since given as security for the father’s 
debts, and that the father now pays the penalty of his 
early indulgence, by doing a hostler’s drudgery at the 
hotel, where his wife is the hired house-keeper, 
and his daughters the showily dressed chamber-maids, 


following fast the path he had been treading,—and 


while the two hopeful sons divide their time between 
ball-alleys, horse-races and shooting matches, 

The old deserted homestead presents a melancholy 
picture. The grocer owns it, but his bleared eyes 
can see no beauty or fertility there. It is only 80 
many acres of mullen, thistles and red-sorrel ; the 
house is too dilapidated to rent; the barn is a weath- 
er-beaten skeleton; the rails have been sold for taxes, 
and the land itself will in all probability soon go the 
same way. 

It is scarcely necessary to draw the contrast here 
as shown by the neighboring farms, or to occupy 
room in describing what is so common among the 
thrifty, prudent farmers of Michigan—their gradual 
rise from a hard-earned competence, to easy indepen- 
dence, so aptly symbolized by the neat, and often ele- 
gant mansions that have sprung up beside the first 
log-cabin of the pioneer. These evidences of thrift, 
and of industrious, temperate habits, are so common, 
that the passing traveler, whose eye rests upon them 
in delighted admiration, almost forgets the isolated 
plague-spots where intemperance has left its wither- 
ing, blighting curse. Isolated ! alas, of late they too 
are becoming more frequent. Not long since, in pass- 
ing through one of our finest farming districts, 
travelling companion pointed out two estates, side by 
side, upon which the same blight had fallen, The 
owner of one had died suddenly by his own hand, 
while the other, less considerate, poisoned himself by 
slow degrees? consuming as he did so, all upon which 
his family depended for their support. Crops and 
stock and household comforts were gone ; his wife 
broken-hearted—his daughters beggared—his sous 


then he died, and went toa drunkard’sgrave. Anoth- 
er homestead was deserted, fertile fields laid waste, 
and a wrong done to the community, the state, and 
the cause of agriculture, which it will take years to 
repair. But it is not necessary to trace the dark pic- 
ture farther, to show where the wrong lies; every rea | 
sonable man can see it, and all know where to find | 


the remedy. 
A journal like the Farmer is no place for diccus- 


sions of a sectarian or political nature, yet as its 
columns are ever open to a candid statement of what- 
ever affects the happiness or prosperity of the agri- 
culturist, these facts are thrown before the public, not 
for the purpose of opening a controversy on an al- 
ready widely agitated subject, but simply to show an- 
other and deeper cause, than that of childish vanity, 
for the domestic mis-management, and consequent 
misfortunes, which have ruined many who commenced 
life on an equal footing with some of our most pros 
perous farmers. 

Agriculturists—look to your interests ; ladies— 
forget not that you too have an interest and an influ- 
ence here, and hesitate not to useit as women worthy 





of the times in which you live, There are channels 
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more appropriate than this, through which that influ- 
ence can be wielded, and to those we refer you; but 
ever remember that your greatest power lies within 
the circle of your own home, If your example there 
is what it.should be, there is little need for a more 
public display; and the captious grumblers, so teady 
always to charge upon woman's weakness and folly 
the misfortunes that spring from their own indulgen- 
ces, would have as little cause of complaint against 
her as of themselves, 


Washiug and Sympathy. 

Yes, another washing receipt ! And who wonders 
that invention is straining her energies to dis- 
cover some easier method of doing this laborious 
necessity, than the old one of “wash board” and 
“common soap ?” Many machines and various com- 
positions hav@ been tried with more or less satisfac- 
tion. I have Gsed two or three different machines, 
and as many kinds of patent soap, besides turpentine 
and composition soaps, and haye to-day, on the war- 
rant of friends, tried still another, which I believe was 
taken from a “patent medicine almanac !” (Thanks to 
it if it has done some good!) If further experience 
does not prove the contrary, itis far the best I have 
yet found, 


3 lb. lime ; 1 Ib. sal. soda ; 2 qts. soft soap or 20 
oz. bar soap—add 23 gallons. water—Doil. 


Soak the clothes.in water, and use for boiling to 
every gallon of water one pint of this liquid—boil 
half an hour to suds, and rinse, unless the clothes 
were excessively dirty they will be all that is required. 
Such as need rubbing will clean easily ; but do not 
use this soap for doing it, as it will soon skin the 
hands, 

I have used in the old way more strength in rub- 
*ing two shirts than I have to-day in rubbing eight, 
sixsheets and other articles in proportion, and they 

looked no better when done. After boiling the first 

_ st I added more liquor, which my receipt says no- 
thing about. The colored clothes are to be scalded, 
by'turning the boiling water on them; this I forgot, 
and rubbed mine as usual, so-I had the full benefit of 
contrast. Do not fail to try it. TheM@bda costs five 

Cents per lb. in Detroit. Should 8. A. T.’s lady 
friends see this, I trust he will not have occasion to 

_ again complain that they cannot “wash,” 

| , Bythe bye, Messrs. Editors, isn’t it too bad, the 
| Way farmers’ daughters talk to him ? Poor fellow ! 
Well, I suppose it is because they know no better | 
They have been taught to think the inner life requires 
feeding ‘and clothing as well asthe outer, and that, 
therefore, they should devote some of their energies 
| to it, and that machinery,’ which can neither feel nor 
- think, should do its part of labor, out-doors and in. 
_ He must forgive them—it is not so much their fault 
after all! Had they been born in his time, when 

| Steamers and railroads had not been thought of; when 





no machinery, save a wooden plough, a triangle har- 
row, and hoe tilled the soil; when hand cards, wheels 
and looms supplied the garments; when “pisen eakes” 
(pies and cakes) were not used to create dyspepsia— 
when books were found only on the shelves of the 
“ minister” and the ‘‘ doctor’—when the village mer- 
chant alone took a copy of “ the newspaper,” and 
then moved, as he has done, into some bye-place, 
where no reports from this crazy, go-ahead world 
could reach them, things would not appear the same 
to them they now do, and they would not dare “come 
out in the paper” in this way; but it is all owing to 
their education !! Now since they will talk so, and 
it cannot'be helped, and since 8. A. T's female 
friends have been led astray from the good old ways, 
I will assist him what little Ican, by giving him ad- 
vice, trusting some stray wind may waft it to his re- 
tired home, as I cannot conceive where, in this beau- 
tiful peninsula, he has found a place in which the 
“good old ways” have not been réoted out by ma- 
chinery, books and papers; but since there is a place 
where the “ girls’ think “shilling calico and cheap 
straw bonnets” so fine that “ they walk the streets to 
show them”—and the farmers are so poor that the 
expense of these are his ruin—I would say to S. A. 
T., come this way, and you will soon be able to get 
more expensive articles, without breaking down, and 
we will teach your “girls” higher aspirations than 
walking the streets to display the articles mentioned, 
or even muslins, silks end fine hats. It is because 
you use man labor instead of machinery, that you 
cannot afford better garments for your daughters, and 
because they had to trot at the wheel, &c., when they 
should have been in school, that they now despise 
their laborious tasks; and having no food for thought, 
no high aspirations for good, and looking upon the 
labors of the household, which should be to them a 
pleasant necessity, with disgust, they choose to spend 
their time in walking the streets and showing their 
finery. 

1 trast the “ farmers’ daughters” who can talk so 
well with their pens when they get roused, will show 
the readers of the Farmer that. other feelings than 
indignation can find utterance through them, and that 
we shall often have the pleasure of meeting them in 
its columns, Evite, of ford. 

7a We thank our friend “ R. W. M.” of Califor- 
nia, Mich., for the interest he takes in the Farmer, 
especially the Ladies’ Department, and are sorry the 
letter he sends usis not better suited to its columns, 
His remarks in regard to farmer’s daughters are all 
right, and in perfect accordance with what they have 
already said; but a little reflection will convince him 
that the call for such a convention as he proposes is 
quite out of place in a paper like this, Meantime we 
hope to hear from him again, but before he writes, 








recommend to his attention the editorial remarks in 
our August number. , 
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Housewifery. 


Dear Farmer: Under the above head I may from 
time to time send you receipts and suggestions per- 
taining to this department. In the culinary branch I 
shall, for the most part, endeavor to send only plain, 
healthy dishes, believing there are already too many 
rich and dainty ones on our tables, consuming the 
time and talents of the housewife in preparing—the 
labor of man in procuring material, and of both in di- 
gesting. How many bright stars have been clouded 
behind the mists of these, we little realize. Desiring 
to do less of injury than good, I shall endeavor to 
avoid addidg to the toilsome life of man or woman, 
and to encourage them to cultivate the mental rather 


infringement of my rule, but having much the relish 
of fresh meat, it may sometimes answer in its stead: 


Meat Puppinc.—Take what is termed “stringy pos” 
cut in slices about ? inch thick; parboil well in milk; re- 
move to afrying pan; cover and fry slowly till “rare done;” 


‘chop fine; season with pepper and sage; enclose in a bis- 


cuit dough crust, and boil or steam; eat with butter sauce, 


Harp Burrer.—Butter, if churned when the cream ig 
go warm as to “come” white or soft, will not harden in a 
cool cellar, and will be soft though ice be placed upon it— 
The secret of having hard butter in hot weather, is to have 
the milk set in a cool, airy place, and the churning done 
when the cream is cool; the latter is indispensible. 


CosaLt.—Cobalt for flies should be mixed with water 
only, and it is eaten better if fresh water is added every 
day. It is known from black lead, or other material often 
sold for it, by its bronze colored glistening when in water. 


Mrs. E. P. F. B, 











than the palatal tastes. The following is rather an 








DEVON COW VICTORIA. 
OWNED BY E. M. CRIPPEN, OF COLDWATER. 


The above cut of the Devon cow Victoria, has been forwarded to us by E. M. Crippen, Esq., of Oold- 
water, with the following remarks: “The cut accompanying this is an excellent likeness of my cow Vic- 
toria, with two slight exceptions : Her hinder limbs are finer and more delicate than the cut represents 
them ; her neck, also is not as heavy and coarse where it joins the head, as the engraving seems to show it. 
This cow was a calf of the celebrated Stevens cow Sophia, which bore off the first prize at New York 
State Fair at Syracuse, N. Y. She is large, exceedingly delicate, anf" think I can safely say, she is one 
of the best Devons in this country. She was purchased by me last fall at a cost of $300. She is very 
easily kept, and a very excellent milker. She has brought me a fine heifer calf this season. I have two 
heifers which are from her, one four years old, and the other two. I have now ten cows of pure Devon 
stock, from which I breed, and they all have calves this season. Heretofore I have had more experience a8 
a clergyman, than asa farmer, in which latter business Iam somewhat young. Ruined health, and a broken 
constitution have driven me to my farm, near this village ; and asI couldnot perform much manual labor, I 
coucladed to stock it with the choicest animals I could get. All my herd has been selected with great 
care, and reference to their purity of blood, size and beauty ; and for them I have paid heavy prices. I 
have added to my stock two yearling heifers, and a superior bull (young Duke of Devon) of fresh importa 
tions. The bull from which my youngstock has been raised, is not.of the same family as heifers or cows, 
and I think so far the cross has been advantageous. Yours, E. M. Onirren. 

[In our next number we shall give an engraving of Mr. Orippen’s Devon heifer Ida. It is unavoidably 





crowded out this month.] 
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LIST OF STATE FAIRS FOR 1854. 


September... .19—22 
.September. .. .26—29 
- September. ...12—15 


New Hampshire 
Georgias(So. Central). Anaeete 
Connecticut New Haven 


Milwaukie 
National ‘Gattie Show. ppngteld, Ohio 
Lexington ........--...- September... 
Raleig October 





ja Mr. Jom. A. Batpwiy, is now on a tour 
through the counties of Calhoun, Hillsdale, Branch, 
St. Joseph, Cass, Berrien, Van Buren, Allegan, 
Barry and Kent, making collections, and soliciting 
subscriptions to the Farmer. He is our accredited 
and special agent, and is authorized to settle old ac- 
counts. We bespeak for himany attention and ad- 
vice on the part of our friends, which he may need 
in prosecuting his business. 





The Farmers’ Companion. 


Inour last number it became our melancholy duty 
to announce the death of the Rev. Charles Fox. In 
the presennt number we are called upon to state that 
the Farmers’ Companion and Horticultural Ga- 
zette will cease to be published with the issue of the 
number for September. The arrangements for the 
permanent publication of the Farmers’ Companion 
were all made and attended to by the late Mr. Fox ; 
and the remaining editors did not apply themselves to 
that part of the business, or give it any attention.— 
When the duties and the labor of attending to the 
publication devolved upon these gentlemen, they dis- 
covered them to be so incompatible with their other 
occupations, that they were found too onerous to be 
continued. ‘Mr. Charles Betts, having on his hands a 
large farm in St. Joseph county, which needed his im- 
mediate and constant attention ; and the increasing 
duties attendant upon the very responsible position of 
Secretary to the State Agricultural Society, occupy- 
ing nearly the whole time of Mr. Holmes, it is deem- 
ed necessary to suspend and discontinue the further 
publication of the Farmers’ Companion. As the sus- 
pension of this periodical in the middle of the vol- 
ume involves some responsibilities to the subscribers, 
arrangements have been made with the proprietors of 
the Michigan Farmer to supply the subscribers 
to the Companion with the numbers of that 
monthly until the end of the year, or to the expira- 
tion of the term for which they have subscribed. 

We hope that the friends of the Companion 





will be encouraged to transfer their kind feelings 
for it to the Michigan Farmer, more especially as 
Mr. Holmes and Mr. Betts, the editors have promised 
us that the farmers, orchardists and fruit-growers of 
the state shall not be deprived of their valuable ex- 
perience, but that they will continue to address them 
from time to time through its pages. 


The Devon Bull Zack Taylor. 


Accompanying the present number of the Michigan Far- 
mer there is presented to each subscriber a most magnifi- 
| oo portrait of the celebrated Devon Bull, named Zack 
Taylor, which was brought into the State by O. B. Black- 





6| man, of Moscow, Hillsdale county. This portrait has been 


engraved and prepared entirely under our own supervision 
and direction, and is the finest representation of a Michigan 
animal that has ever been made. We place it before the 
public, as being eqval to any portrait of the kiud that has 
been issued of animals in other States, or even England, 
where such portraits are got us perfect as possible, The 
drawing of the animal was made by Mr. Mr. C. E. St. Alary, 
of Detroit, an artist of distinguished and surpassing excel- 
lence in the art of making crayon portraits, He will have 
a portrait of this bull on exhibition at the State fair, and 
we take pleasure in commending him and it to the notice 
of those who may visit Detroit on that occasion. The en- 
graving on wood was executed by J. W, Orr, of New York, 
and the plate was worked in the beautiful style in which 
we present it, by Mr. Trrrey, of that city, and whose skill 
in working wood cuts cannot be surpassed, We are thus 
particular in stating the several artists who have been en- 
gaged on this work, that our readers may be able to «ppre- 
ciate the expense and labor necessary to put before tiem 
a correct and and worthy portrait of one of the finest ani- 
mals in this state. 

The Devon Bull, Zack Taylor, was seven years old on 
the last tenth of May, He was brought into this State in 
the spring of 1849, by the late 0. B. Blackman, of Muscow, 
when but two years old. Zack Taylor was originally bred 
by E. P, Beck, Esq., of Sheldon, Wyoming county, New 
York. His pedigree is as follows: Sired by Splendid, and 
out of Dam Ellen, by Red Jacket; g. dam Crescent, by Red 
Jacket; g. g. dam, Devon cow imported by Mr. King, of 
Long Island, and sold by him to Mr. Gaskill, of Wheat- 
land, N. Y. 

Splendid was got by the Dibble bull imported by Mr. Ur- 
man, of Genesee county, N. Y., in 1839, out of Cleoparta, 
bred by Mr. Garbatt, from the importations of Mr. King, of 
Long Island, and a bull of the import.tio” sf Mr. Patterson, 
o* Baltimore. 

Red Jacket was bred by Mr. Wm. Garbatt, from a cow 
Imported by Mr. King, of Long Island, and a bull of the im- 
portation of Mr. Patterson, of Baltim ore, 

Zack Taylor isa very handsome aimal, faithfully rep- 
resented in his portrait, In color he is a rich, dark, mahog- 
any red. When in moderate keeping order he weighs 1750 
pounds, He is now owned by Wm. H, Miller, of Moscow, 
and Dr. C, E. Merriman, of Jackson, who are raising stock 
from him, using cows of the most approved blood, as will 
be seen by the pedigree of one which we give in another 
part of this number. 


The State Fair. 


In the number of the Farmer |! for last month, we publish- 
ed the Rules and Regulations which have been adopted 








to promote the interests and convenience of exhibitors.— 
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The fair for the present year will present features such as 
will render it more attractive than usual. The Executive 
Committee and the Secretary are at present busy in ma- 
king the preliminary preparations, and in getting the 
grounds and necessary buildings ready. A larger sum 
has been raised by the citizens of Detroit this year than 
ever before. An invitation was tendered to one of 
the distinguished scholars and most eloquent men of Mas- 
sachusetts, to pronounce the address, and which we had 
great hopes he would accept, but a note received just as 
we go to press, states that Mr. Sumner cannot accept the 
invitation, and his place will be filled by the Hon. Bela 
Hubbard, of this city. 

The list of premiums also for the present year are on a 
more liberal scale; and inducements are held out for the 
show ofa good number of foreign stock. The great nation- 
alshow of stock at Springfield in Ohio,which occurs in the 
middle of October, will undoubtedly induce many breed- 
ers of choice stock at the East, to bring some of their 
choice animals to the West. Anditis probable that some 
of these may come up this way previous to going to Ohio. 

The Committee on Farms, consisting of A. Y. Moore, 
of Schoolcraft; C. W. Green, of Oakland, and Mr. Bart- 
lett, of Monroe, are at present on atour through the south- 
ern tier of counties, examining the farms offered for com- 
petition for the premiums of the Society. . 

County Fairs. 

We have received notices of Fairs in several of the coun- 
ties of the State, but notall as complete as we could wish. 

Berrien County.—The annual fair will be held at Niles, 
on Wednesday and Thursday, the 20th and 21st September 
next. Hon. Charles E. Stuart is to deliver the Address, 

Van Buren Co.—The fair of the Society of this county 
is to be held at Paw Paw, on the 3d and 4th of October.— 
W. H. Harrison is Secretary for this year. 

OaxkLanp Co.—Joseph R. Bowman, Secretary, has for- 
warded to us the premium list of the Oaklaud County So- 
ciety. The fair will be held at Pontiac, on September 21st 
and 22nd. The officers are Charles Baldwin, President ; 
8. E. Beach, Treasurer ; J. R. Bowman, Secretary, and W. 
W. Phelps. Corresponding Secretary. 

Cuinton Co.—The annual fair of this Connty Society 
will be held at Dewitt, on the 10th and 11th of October. 
The President is H, Post, and the Secretary F. R. Read. 
This Society, in its premium list, has wisely endeavored to 
show that it appreciates the labors of the agricultural jour- 
nals of its own State. 

Livinaston Co.—The Livingston County Society will 
hold its fair at Howell, on October 3d, 4th and 5th. The 
President is Ira Jennings, and Secretary N. G. Isbell. 

SuiawassexE Co.—P. 8. Lyman, the Secretary of the Shi- 
awassee County Agricultural Society, writes to us that the 
fair of the Society will be held at Corunna, on the 11th and 
12th of October. In his letter he says “The crop of 
wheat in that county never has been better than it is this 
year. Oats are more than a great average crop; and corn 
is without a parallel in growth and good color.” 

HitispaLe Co.—The Annual Fair for Hillsdale county 
will beheld at Jonesville, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
October 11th and 12th. $1,000 are offered as premiums. 
G. C. Munro, Secretary. 

Cass Co.—The Fair of the County Society of Cass 
county will be held at Cassopolis, October 3d and 4th. 

Sr. JosepH County Fair is to be held at Centreville on 
the 4th and 5th days of October. The President of the 
Society is Comfort Tyler, Esq. 

Wasatenaw Country Fair will be held at Dexter, on 
the 10th, 11th and 12th of October- Address to be deliv- 
ered by the Hon. G. V. N. Lothrop. — 








Seeps FROM THE Patent Orricz.—We have received 
for distribution, seeds of seven different new and improved 
vuirieties of English turnips, which have been sent to that 
Office at Washington, from England. The names of these 
turnip seeds are as follows, with leading characters : 


Lincolnshire Red Globe Turnip.—A superior variety, 
more solid than any other, : 

Sutton's Early Six Weeks Turnip.—Very early, large, 
and of good eating qualities. 

Dale's Hybrid Turnip.—Rather large, of a yellow flesh, 
irregular in shape, and principally used in feeding stock. 

Rivers’ Stubble Swedish Turnip.—A large and first rate 
sort in every respect, especially for late sowing. 

Sutton’s Purple Topped, Yellow Hybrid Turnip.—The 
hardiest, largest, and most nutritious of all hybred tor- 
nips. 

Yorkshire Paragon Turnip.—A fine, new white globe va- 
riety, very large and very sulid, 


Ashcroft Swedish Turnip.—A vety large variety, with a 
reddish top and yellow flesh, hardy, and of quick growth, 


These seeds we hold for distribution, in small quanti- 
ties to any who may choose to send for them, and will 
cheerfully circulate them inas many different directions as 
possible. 





PATTERSON ON THE Saxons.—A communication from 
J. D. Patterson, Chautauque county, N. Y., will be found in 
this number, in which he does justice to Mr. Gillet’s Saxon 
sheep, we are sure his remarks will be read wih interest, 
as they come from a man of unquestionable experience. 
As to hls apology for taking up room in the Farmer, all we 
have to say is that there was no need of it. Many of the 
farmers of Michigan have either procured sheep from Mr. 
P. himself, or from individuals who claimed to be his 
agents, or who asserted that that they had bred the sheep 
they sold for full blood Merinos, from his importations, In 
many cases it was and is claimed that these persons spoke 
falsely, or that the sheep never came up to the mark in 
the production of wool which was set for them by those 
who sold. Probably many of the instances were similar to 
that of the man who in selling his breed of hogs to his 
neighbor, who let them run down, and then said that the 
breed was no great shakes after al!, claimed that he had 
not sold his hog troughs as well as his breed to his grum- 
bling neighbor. We deemed it our duty to permit Mr. Pat- 
terson to lay his opinions on the several breeds of sheep 
before our readers, knowing they would be read with satis- 
faction, and also because his remarks really contained 
much information, which would prove of itself instructive 
and useful to those who are engaged in improving their 
flocks in this State. The amount of valuable Information 
the communication contained, was an ample excuse for its 
length. a0 

Stock ror Micuigan.—We perceive that the Rural 
New Yorker announces that J. W. Dickinson, Esq., former- 
ly of Caledonia, Livingston County, N. Y., has been lately 
adding to the valuable stock he has put on his farm, at 
Hillsdale, by selecting some fine Devons from the herd of 
Mr. E. P, Box, of Wyoming, which have been put on his 
farm. Mr. Dickinson, we understand, has also been stock- 
ing his farm with choice Leicester sheep, from Gen. D. J. 
McPherson’s flock in Canada, and with some of the power- 
ful draft breed of Suffolk horses, of the Sampson stock, in- 
troduced first into the State of New York by Erastus Corn- 
ing and Wm. H. Sotham, of Albany. Mr. Dickinsoy’s 
farm contains a thousand acres, which he is devoting alto- 
gether to the raising of choice animals for the Eastern 
markets. He commences with the principle that itis just 
as easy to raise a good animal as a poor one, and that it 
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costs less to feed them. If enterprise, and active business 
habits, with a keen eye to make no investments but such as 
his experience tells him will pay, can render him success- 
ful, Mr. Dickinson will be. He is sucha settler as will ben- 
efit Hillsdale, rich as she is already in all that makes her 
one of the wealthiest counties in the State. 





InDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY -Epucatiox.—The friends of 
Industrial University Education in Ohio, propose to hold a 
Convention at College Hill, within a few miles of Cincin- 
nati, on the 13th, 14th and 15th days of September next. 
The meeting will be held at the Instiution known as Far- 
mers’ College,and is for the purpose of consulting and inter- 
changing opinions relative to the best modes of promoting 
and causing the adoption of a thorough and practical sys- 
tem of education. The two first days of the Convention 
are intended to be devoted to the discussion of the subjects 
which may be brought before it, and the third day will be 
set apart for a more popular gatherlng of the friends of 
education, and to hearing addresses from well known and 
distinguished gentlemen, whose abilities have been direct- 
ed to the profession. The Trustees of Farmers’ College 
having also recently concluded a purchase of a large piece 
of land, which is to be set apart fora model and experi- 
mental farm, on which the students in the Agricultural 
department, are to learn the practice as well as much of 
the theory of Agriculture and Horticulture, from personal 
experience and observation, it is proposed to dedicate it on 
this occasion, with appropriate ceremonies and an address. 
Profeasor F. G. Cary, in a letter just received, assures us 
that there will undoubtedly be a large gathering of the 
friends of education there, and especially of those who are 
r begtnning to foresee the necessity of a more extended 
knowledge of agricultural science in all its brsnches. We 
think the Convention will be a highly interesting one, and 


well worthy the attention of the friends of agricultural 
education. 





Biack BaRLey.—Mr. Edward Gare, of Redford, in this 
county, called upon us afew days ago with a sample of 
Skinless or Black, or Siberian Barley, as it is sometimes 
called. He had the seed sent to him from England, some 
two or three years ago, and he has been increasing it. It 
grows well with him. The grain weighs 60 pounds to the 
bushel, has no husk on the outside, and looks as large as 
Australian wheat. We shall have something to say about 
it in the next number. 





Larce Bunco or Grapes.—Ignatius Sargent, of Bos- 
ton, exhibited on the 22d of July, a bunch of Black Ham- 
burgh grapes that weighed seven and a half pounds, C. 
M. Hovey states it was the largest bunch he had ever seen, 
and as large as any ever produced. 


IZ In the Ladies’ Department will be found some use- 
ful hints about washing, by “ Evile, of Redford,” and also 
some excellent receipts reiating to housewifery, by a 
well known and highly valued correspondent for that de- 
partment, and which we hope some of our friends will try 
and give us the benefit of their experience. 


A Free Medical College. 


The State of Michigan has the honor of being the first 
State in the Union, if not in the world, which offers to the 
student from all portions of America, a complete collegiate 
course of medical instruction, free of charge. 

The College is in Ann Arbor, where seven Professors are 
on duty, and the course of studies are said to be compre- 
hensive and thorough—the term commencing on the first 
of October, and continuing six months. 














7a We would call the attention of our readers to 
the highly interesting communication from 8S. O. 
Knapp, Esq., of Jackson, which was in the August 
number, in which he details his experience in sowing 
grass seed alone. So far, his éxperiments have been 
limited to timothy, red-top and white clover, but his 
success, he writes us, has encouraged others to try 
the same mode of sowing with red clover. If it 
should prove an aid to prevent the winter killing of 
clover to some extent, our agricultural community 
will be much indebted to him. His reasoning in re- 
lation to the time that nature sows the seed of the 
grasses and clover, is perfectly correct. There are 
but.few of the grasses, which if left tosow themselves, 
would not perform the operation in the early part of 
autumn, and the plants which would spring from the 
seed, would have time to attain a considerable height 
before the winter season arrived. The late A. J. 
Downing, some years ago, recommended the sowing 
of grass-seed alone, as the only means of procuring a 
good even growth for lawns, but we do not recollect: 
to have heard of any direct experiments on a large 
scale, for the purpose of testing the economy of seed- 
ing fields with gra:s-seed in the fall, with a purpose of 
growing a crop of hay. The experiments when con- 
sidered in all their bearings, as affecting the practice 
of agriculture, deserve consideration, and it might be 
proper for the State Society to offer premiums, which 
would not only encourage, but elicit further triu’s of 
a like nature in different portions of the state, and 
with the design of testing the economy and feasibil- 
ity of the general adoption of a practice, which is 
certainly founded on principles that accord more 
nearly with the nature of the plants desired to be 
grown, than that which iscommonly practised now. 





Jar We \earn that Mr. Isham has accepted an in- 
vitation from the Lenawee County Agricultural Soci- 
ety to deliver the Address at their annual fair, to be 
held at Hudson on the 4th and 5th of October. 


‘Tax U.S. Acricutrurat Soctmry.—We ask atten- 
tion to the circular of the United States Agricultur- 
al Society, by which we perceive the propositions to 
hold another Horse Convention at Springfield, Mass., 
this year, and a sheep exhibition at Vermont, during 
the present year, is given up, that nothing’ may di- 
vert attention from the great Cattle Show, proposed 
to be held at Springfield, Ohio, in October. 


Ta” We have to acknowledge the receipt of a copy of 
the Premium List of the Wisconsin State Agricultural 
Society, from the Secretary. 











Hicxock’s Crper Mitis.—Owing to the dropping out of 
a single type in the advertisement of Hickock’s Cider 
Mills, in our last number, they appear to be offered for sale 
at $4 each, when their price is $40 ; as may be supposed 
by those conversant with such machines, a complicated and 
stout piece of machinery like this vider mill, could hardly 
be furnished at much less. 
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Monthly Notices. 

A Goop Orrortuniry.—Mr. Thomas Betts, of the Eng- 
lish firm of Betts & Brothers, of Hadham Hall, England, 
will be present at the State Fair, for the purpose of pro- 
curing orders for English stock. These gentlemen can 
furnish choice stock from the most celebrated herds, at 
less cost than they can be procured in any other way.— 
Mr. Betts brings recommendations with him. The adver- 
tisement of the firm is in another column. 


Farm For SaLe.—Mr. Lewis Nash wishes us to give no- 
tice that his improved farm in Livonia, in Wayne county, 
ig still for sale,—it isa valuable piece of property. 

Cuoice Srock.—We ask attention to the sale of improv- 
ed and choice Stock advertised by Mr. John Paton, of 
Onslow Farm, in Anderdon, Essex County, Canada West, 
and about fifteen miles from Detroit. 

HaviLann’s Seep PLANTER OR GRAIN DrILL.—It will 
be seen that Messrs. Haviland & Belding of Ann Arbor of- 
fer for sale Moore’s Seed Drill, which they are manufactur- 
ing at their work-shop in that place. These machines, we 
are told, give good satisfaction to those who have tried 
them. 

Tue Ant Union.—The American Artists’ Union, it will 
be seen by reference to their advertisement, are endeavor- 
ing to aid their members by circulating at very low rates 
some very excellent engravings. Whether the promised 
gifts will amount to any thing, we don’t know and don’t 
care, as long as the engravings themselves are worth the 
money paidfor them. 

Saxe or Stock.—We call attention to the sale of valua- 
ble stock offered by Grove Spencer, Esq., in our adverti- 
sing columns. The sale will be at Ypsilanti on the 20th 
of September. 

Maney’s Nursery, BurraLo.—We would call atten- 
tio to the advertisement in another column, of D. S. Man- 
ley & Brother, Proprietors of Buffalo Nursery, at Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Their Catalogue comes to us in an attractive form, both 
in form and substance. From this, and from their whole- 
sale Trade List, we discover that they have a large and 
general steck of very fair quality, and offer inducements 
to purchasers of Trees and Plants. 

We sheuld think it very desirable for those who contem- 
plate ordering Fruit Trees from the East, to get them at 
the points nearest to us, when they can be had of good qual- 
ity; and this for two reasons—one, because the freight 
must be less, and the other, because there will be less de- 
lay and uncertainty in the transit of the goods, 

We know the reputation of this old nursery, to be of the 
highest character, and its present proprietors will fully 
sustain it, and are rapidly increasing its size, and adding 
every desirable thing, both in the Fruit and Orhamental 
Departments. 


A Lost Co.t.—We call attention to the advertisement 
of a strayed or stolen colt, in the advertising columns. 
The colt is a dark iren-grey mare, and has been missed 
since April last. 


Tae Jackson Horsg.—We would earnestly commend 
those who are taking pains to breed a good stock of horses 
to take advantage of the presence of the Jackson horse 
of Messrs, Eldred and Backus, now standing at Ham- 
tramck. He is undoubtedly the most valuable stallion that 
has ever been brought into the state so far as ensuring 
colts of the right kind is a matter of interest to the far- 





Long Island. There is no mistake about this animal, and 
if he is not sufficiently patronized here, he will be taken 
east, where his stock is better known, and where his. ser. 
vices will be valued at their true worth. We should re- 
gret very much to have him leave the State, when hig ser. 
vices are really needed here. Breeders may get for less 
money a more showy animal, but we should like to see 
them get better blood of the right stamp for any money, 
anywhere. 


+O Ot 
———<> o> 


° The Market Prospects. 


We have put off writing on the subject of the prospects 
of the markets until the very latest moment, being de- 
layed in our time of issue a few days by the sickness of 
some of the hands whose place could not be readily sup- 
plied. During the month just past, the wheat, oat and hay 
crops have been put beyond the reach of contingencies, 
and so promising was the wheat when the reapers first 
went into it, that there appeared to be a general disposi- 
tion to let up a little on prices of both grain and flour.— 
For instance, wheat about a month ago was sold at rates 
ranging from $1,25 up to $1,50 per bushel; the latter price 
being considered unsafe for buyers. Flour also got so thay 
it ranged between $6,50 and $7,00 per barrel. But it turn- 
ed out that a great dry time occurred, and that the hay and 
oat harvest came so Yuickly in the wake of the wheat har- 
yest, that the farmers had no time to get their crops ready 
for market, and the lowness of most of the streams had the 
effect of keeping a number of mills idle, so that the sup- 
plies which were depended upon to meet the wants of con- 
sumers, did not come forward; this caused a reaction. Pri- 
ces since harvest have been going up instead of down, and, 
wheat in Detroit has sold by the shipload at $1,85 per bush- 
el.. There may have been a few fine samples sold as high 
as $1,874, but the former figures may be safely given as the 
highest rate for the season, while flour was not only held 
but sold at the rate of $9,25 per barrel. Sales at these rates 
however, were only made to those who were in actual need 
of a supply for their customers at home, and of course were 
not considered safe for more than a twenty-four hours risk, 
Within the past week, therefore, things having got up to 
the highest point, the descent has beguit, and flour which 
one week ago would have brought $9,00, is now looked up- 
on with suspicion at $8,00. Wheat is worth $1,70; and in 
the streets, only choice lots will bring $1,60 and $1,65.— 
This state of things has been occasioned by the very great 
scarcity of the articles at the east, and which was not 
known to dealers themselves. until they were actually want- 
ed for immediate consumption; and they could not be had. 
Good fair brands of Michigan flour is selling readily in the 
New York market at $10,00 to $10,50, and in the New Eng- 
land States at $10,75 to $11,25. These rates, therefore, paid 
a fair profit, but of course they could not last. We advised 
all our readers to take advantage of the short advance 
which would occur in the market before the fall supplies 
would press upon it, and we are glad to know that many of 
them have done so. They will not have such another chance 
for the next twelve months, if there is any reliance to be 
placed in the most authentic accounts of the crops abroad 
and at home. There is little doubt but that the average 
crop of wheat all over the country is as large as that of last 
year. We are aware that in particular localities there have 
been some bad failures: but so there was last year, while 
to make up for the failure, there have been many more 
acres sown. We believe that for any deficiency there may 
be in eastern Michigan and northern Ohio, the extra amount 
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twice make it up; while what we shall reeeive from Canada 
only putting it at half the amount calculated, or five mil- 
lions of bushels in place of ten millions, will relieve us from 
fear of a short supply, even with a moderate foreign de- 
mand. But the prospect now is that the foreign demand 
for the coming twelve months will be excessively light.— 
The Agricultural Gazette, one of the most reliable journals 
published in Great Britain, in alate number just received 
pronounces the crops throughout the British Empire as the 
finest and best that has been raised in some years. A series 
of reports have been furnished it from every county in 
England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland, by those not only 
most interested, but most capable of judging, and though 
previous to the 20th of August there had been some unpro- 
pitious weather, there had not been enough rain to change 
the prospects that there would Be a most productive crop 
reaped, The crops of wheat in countries surrounding the 
Mediterranzan are known to be abundant, Those which 
come from the Black, Sea are also understood to be prom- 
ising. In Southern Russia the wheat crop has been luxu- 
riant to an unprecedented degree, while there is a prospect 
that about the usual amonnt will be on hand for export 
from the Baltic ports, should an active demand call it out: 
The California market, which for the past five years has 
been taking more or lass of our surplus, is also cut off, as 
there is every prospect that she will be able to supply her- 
self. The promise of a very brisk foreign demand for any 
surplus we may have to spare, is therefore rather dubious, 
and it may turn out that but little if any overplus will be 
wanted, at least before next spring, so that the chances are 
decidedly against a very high priced market in the winter 
season. Atthe present moment the Liverpool prices are 
nearly a dollar per barrel less than the New York, or even 
our own prices in this market, Many, we know, hope that 
the rates may, by some unforseen circumstance, be kept up, 
but on what their hopes are founded we cannot see. 


The oat crop is abundant. Fears are expressed of a 


beginning to be admitted that even that crop will not turn 
out a very poor average, when the whole country is taken 
into consideration. It is true that in some localities where 
heavy crops are usually counted upon it has failed, but it is 
as yet too soon to predicate on these partial failures as to- 
tal, or even as large enough to affect the market. 





Our Premium List.—We are enabled this month, after 
a thorough examination of the names and lists sent us by 
the several competitors, to make the following announce- 
ments and awards: The first premium is awarded to E. H. 
Johnson, of Albion, for 125 subscribers; the second to 
Phillip Marlatt, of Hickville, for 118 ; the third to J. W. 
Crupper, of Ypsilanti, for 86; the fourth to A, G. Eastman, 
of Adrian, 73; the fifth to J. J. Robinson, of Manchester, 
for 37, The five next largest lists are those of D. Mills, of 
Wadleigh; Levi Loomis, of Saugatuck; A. Beach, df Avon; 
8, M. Grimes, of Climax, and D, W. Welland, of Pine Creek. 

The friends of the Farmer who have interested themselves 
for its circulation, and who claim premium books, will do 
us a favor if they will send an order for them by any one of 
their friends who may visit Detroit during the State Fair, 
or if they will call upon us, should they visit the city them- 
selves, We shall have an office on the Fair ground. 


24#- There are on our books the names of a number of 
agents whose accounts are not settled. As many of them 
will probably visit Detroit during the State Fair, we would 
be yes tu have them call upon us at our office on the 
Fair grounds, where we shall have our books, and be pre- 
pared to settle with them. 

The Fair also will afford many of our subscribers an op- 
portunity to renew their subscriptions, which we hope they 
will avail themselves of. The Michigan Farmer is now the 
only paper devoted exclusively to the agricultural interests 
of Michigan. Is it asking too much of the farmers to ex- 
tend to it their favor and friendship ? 


Jax Wro. Arford, of Clarkston, recommends farmers to 
sow their wheat between the 14th and 22d of September, 
if they would escape the ravages of the fly. We regret 





that his letter, giving the reasons for this did not reach us 
in time for the present number ; it shall appear in our 


great deficit in the corn crop, from the drouth; but itis next. The experiment, meanwhile, is worth trying. 
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MOORE’S SEED PLANTER OR GRAIN DRILLER. 
PATENTED JULY 1850. 


“ v MA ddA 
VILAND & BELDING, ie 
Ann Arbor, Mich, 


This most valuable implement of husbandry, 
which is being used for drilling Wheat, Rye, 
Oats, Barley, &€., is so constructed as to dro 
any quantity of seed per acre, and at a oat 1 
required, The _ superiority of the drill sys- 
tem over the old mode of sowing grain brod- 
east, must be obvious to every cultivator of the 
soil. A saving at least of 20 per cent. of seed, 
and nearly as much in labor; a manifest increase 
in product; a great safeguerd against drought 
and the effects of trosts, are all matters of mo- 
ment to the 


Enterprising Farmer. 


Of scarcely less moment, bowever, is the satia- 
faction to a derived from the beauty and cer- 
tainty of the operation. 
= The subscribers are now manufacturing and 
ae, prepared to furnish 


DRIULIES 


On the most reasonable terms, at the shop of 
T. A Haviland. All om thankfully received 
tly attended to by 
met EN. T. A. HAVILAND, 
A. BELDING. 
Ann Arbor, July 29, '54. 


N. B.—The Drills now made, have ight ctubes 
instead of seven, as last year. 





























ADVERTISEMENTS. 





WINDSOR NURSERIES. 


Opposite Detroit. 
Ts Stock of Fruitand Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c., is now 
very extensive, and extremely thrifty and well grown—consist- 
ing in part of 
Apples, of all the standard and rare varieties, both as stan- 
dards and dwarfs. 
Pears Standard—tfrom 5to 10 feet high, rou thrifty and 
well grown, of nearly every variety, a very large stock. . 
Pears Dwarfi—on the true Angiers Quince Stock, compris , 
ing nearly every variety in catalugue, from 1 to 5 years from bud 
as Dwarfs, Pyramids, and Dwarf Standards. 
Cherries—both as Standards and Dwarfs, extremely well 
grown, and the greater part in a bearing state. 
Peaches—comprising all the finest and rarest varieties. 
Plums— do do do do 
Apricots, Nectarines, Grape-vines, native and foreign,—Currants, 
Goosebverries, Raspberries, Mulberries, Strawberries, Almonds, 
Walnuts, Chestnuts, Filberts, &c. 
BRoses—a large assortment of the newest and finest sorts. 
Tulips—the finest collection of rare-named sorts on this con- 
tinent, also—Hyacinths, Iris, Narcissus, Crocus. Lilies, &., &c. 


. Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, 


A large stock and well grown, of all the finest kinds. 
Orders romp attended to, carefully packed and deliver- 
ed tree in Detroit. 
Letters should be addressed to Detroit P. 0. 
No Duty on Nursery Stock.) JAMES DOUGALL. 
indsor, August 28, 1854, 


GENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


FROST & CO. solicit the attention of Amateurs, Or- 
« chardists, Nurserymen, and those about to plant, to their ex- 
tensive stock of a and thrifty Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &c., &e. 
The Nurseries are now yery extensive,and embrace one of the 
largest and finest collections in the United States, and their stock 
is far superior to any that they have ever before offered. 


Standard Fruit Trees 


for Orchards and Gardens, comprise nearly every variety of merit? 
of Apples, Pears, Cherries , Peaches, Plums, Nectarines, Apricots’ 
Quinces, &c., as well as the smaller fruits, Currants, Gooseberries’ 
Grapes, Raspberries, Strawberries, & 


Dwarf and Pyramid Fruit Trees, 
of every description, for cultivation in Orchards and Gardens, as 
the Pear upon the Quince Stock—the Apple upon the Paradise and 
Doucaine stocks, and the Cherry upon the Mahaleb stock. 

Deciduous ond Evergreen Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &c., &c., are cul- 
tivated in large quantitics. Bulbsin variety, Bedding Plants, &c., 
of every description, as well as choice and select Green house 

lants. 
. {gy All articles are put up in the most superior manner, so that 
plants, &., may be sent thousands of miles and reach their desti- 
nation in perfect safety. 

Parties giving their orders may rely that they will receive the 
best and most prompt attention, so that perfect satisfaction may be 
given the purchaser, 

The following descriptive Catalogues, containing Prices, are pub- 
lished for gratuitous distribution, and will be mailed upon gevery 
application, but correspondents are expected to enclose & one-ceni 
postage stamp for each catalogue wanted, as it is necessary the 
postage be prepaid. 

No. 1.—Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits for 1854 & ’55, 

No. 2.—Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, &c., &e., for 1854 & '55, 

No. 3.—Deascriptive Catalogue of Bedding Plants, published eve- 





+» &e, 


spring. 
No. e—Wholesale Catalogue or Trade List, just published for 


the fall of 1854 and spring of 1855, compoang Fruits, Evergreen 
and Deciduous Trees, &c., &c.. which are offered in large quantities. 
Rochester, N. Y., August 26th, 1854, {sept-2m. 


FARMER’S AUCTION, 


HE undersigned will sell at Public Auction, at his residence, two 
miles east of the village, on the 20th day of September next, 
(Sale to commenee at 10 A. M.,) the following stock to wit : 

1 pair Grey Horses, well matched, 5 years old; (first premium 
was awarded last year at the State Fair,) 250 Sheep, good quality, 
30 Head Horned Cattle, of a superior qualily, principally Steers, un- 
der five years of age, part of them partially broke, well matched and 
most of them good beef, or fit for market, 40 Lambs, 25 Hogs, 1 
half blood Durham Calf Bull. 

TERMS OF SALE—1-3 Cash, ballance in 8 months, approved 
note with interest. GROVE SPENCE 

Ypsilanti, August, 1854. 


STRAYVED OR STOLEN : 


A Tron Grey Mare Colt, 3 years old, rather under. size, a 
little French in build, had one hind hoof cracked a Itttle, 

Said Colt left the premises of the subscribers April 12, 1854. 
Whoever will return, or give information where said colt may be 
found shall be liberally rewarded. B. G. & BE. BUELL. 

Little Prairie Ronde, Cuss Vo., Mich. Sep. 2m 








ENGLISH STOCK! 


ESSRS. BETTS & BRUTHERS, Hacham Hall, Herts., England, 
have been requested by several gentlemen in America to es. 
tablish an Agency throughout the United States, for the importa. 
tion of English cattle on commission, by which farmers or Socie- 
ties will be enabled to procure any kind of stock, cattle and swine 
direct f.om England, ata little more than the cost price. The fam. 
ily of the above tirm having been one of the largest Dealers in Eng. 
land the last fifiy years, they’ feel confident of giving satisfaction 
cote as ie price, and in seiecting the Stock from the best herds 
ngland. 

For circulars containing all information, p!ease apply personall 
or by letter to J. M. Miller, 81, Maiden Lane, New Pork City, whe 
is authorized to act as our Agent, 

Mr. Betts will attend, befo.e he returns to England, the ‘follow. 
ing Agricultural State Fairs—Detroit, Mich., September 26th at 
National Hotel; New York, Astor House, Octubor 3d and 4th; Na- 
tional Cattle Show, Springfield, Ohio, Buckeve House, Oct. 25th, 
26th and 27th. THOMAS BETTS. 

Sept. 1, 1854. [1m] 


Ee. FP. MATHER & CO. 
Importers and Dealers in 


CROCKERY, 


CHINA, GLASS, BRITTANIA, & SILVER 
PLATED WARE, 
LAMPS AND LOOKING GLASSES, 


TABLE CUTLERY AND FANCY WARE. 


No. 221 Jeff. Ave., Kearsley’s Block, Opposite Firemen’s Hall, 





September, 1854, 


To Young Men! 


AND OTHERS DESIRING EMPLOYMENT, 


CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY! 


ILLER ORTON & MULLIGAN, 
AUBURN anpb BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Will give immediate, constant, and very lucrative employment to 


1000 AGENTS 


9 
to labor chiefly in the counties where they reside, in selling the 


Popular, Interesting and Useful Books, 


published in this country. The list of Books is very large, and em- 

oraces a great variety. They are selected and made with especial 

reference to the wantsof the Peor1x. They vary in price from 25 

cents to $2.00 per volume, are neatly and strongly bound, gen- 

‘ween illustiaied with beautiful steel and other engravings, and em- 

race 

History, Popular Biography, Narratives and Travels, Ag- 
riculture, Temperance, Theology, Books for the Young, 
Bibles, Standard Poetry, Law and School Books, &c. 


N. B, Toreng Descriptive Catalogues, Circulars, and full parti- 
culars furnished g atis, on application (post paid) to 


MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, 


[Sept-4t} AUBURN or BUFFALO. 


INVALUABLE REMEDIES. 


[’; IS estimated that Ayer’s Cuerry Pectoral and Cathartic Pills 
have done more to promote the public health, than any other 
one cause; There can be no question that the Cherry Pectoral 
has by it thousand on thousand cures of Colds Coughs, Asthma, 
Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, &c., very much reduced tne proportion 
of deaths from Consumptive diseases in this country. The Pills 
are as good as the Pectoral and will cure more:complaints. 

Everybody needs niore or less purging. Purge the blood from its 
impurities. Purge the Bowels, Liver andthe whole visceral system 
from obstructions. Purge out the diseases which fasten on the 
wody, to work its decay. But for disease, we should die only of 
old age. Take antidotes early and thrust it from the system, be- 
cause itis yet too strong to yield. 

Ayer’s Pills do thrust out disease ; not only while itis weak, but 
when it has taken a stronghold. Read the a statements 
rd those Pooh ao bese gure by Voor from ne phe wey 

ropsy, , Skin Diseases, Rheumas euralgia, Dyspe 
Internal Pains, Bilious Complaints, Heart barn, Head-ache, Gout 
and many less dangerous but still threatening ailments, such as 
Pimples on the face; Worms, Nervous Irritability, Loss of appetite, 
Irregularities, Dizziness in the head, Colds, Fevers, Dysentery, an 
a aro Hae variety of complaint for which a Purgative Remedy is 
requi 

ese are no random elongate, but are authenticated by your 
own neighbors and your own Physicians. 
once, and you will never be without-them. 
25 cents per Box—5 Boxes for $1,00. 











Prepared by J. C. AYER, Chem owell, Mass., and sold by all 
respectable Druggists Seay tiie ve [{sept—3m. 
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New Patent Garden and 


CORN PLANTER AND WEEDING PLOW. 


JIL above implements have been thoroughly tested and pro- 
nounced the best now in use in any part of the world. The 
Planter exhibited for br ag seo at the great trial of Agricultu- 
ral Implements, at Geneva, N. Y., July 1852, and was awarded the Ist 
Premium of GO and a Diploma, and gave universal satisfaction. Last 
fall it was awarded the 1st premium at the World’s Fair in New York 
Its superiority over other planters ists in its thing the 
und and pulverizing it before it deposits the seed, Then it depos- 

ts ashes, pluster, ligne, bone dust, or any other kind of fine dry ma- 
nure with the seed in any desi bape G and at the same time cov- 
ers it with fine dry earth at an equal depth. Itis adapted’to moat all 
kinds of seed except potatoes. One acre of ground ean be plan 
with itin one hour. Eight acres is an ordinary day's work for a man 
boy and horse. Where corn is planted with the planter, it can be 
cultivated through the season in the most perfect manner, with right 
management, for the price of one day’s work of a man, boy and horse 


per acre with the 
WEEDING PLOW! 


The said implements will be furnished to order, to any person in 
the State of Michigan, warranted to work well or no pay, by the sub- 
scriber, who owns the right in the State of Michigan. 

JAMES ANDREWS. 
mar 





Pontiac, Nov. 15. 
Gatchel’s Patent Improved Premium 
‘SELF-ACTING HYDRAULIC RAMS, 


Patented April 10th, 1847, 
fo! irrigating lands, and supplying villages, dwellings, farm- 
houses, barnyards, factories, railroad stations, steam engines, 
with pure cold water to any height ordistanc which may be required, 
where a proportionate fall can ba obtained. 
YpsiILantI, Aug, 4, 1851. 

I have one of Gatchel’s Hydraulic Rams, which was erected in the 
fall of 1849. It has been running since that time’ without any re- 
pairs. It affords usa full supply of weter with about three feet fall 
and 6 feet elevation. I think it the cheapest and best apparatus for 
this purpose ever introduced. O. H. LEK, Postmaster. 

The subscriber having purchased the Right of Territory for 18 
counties iu this State, fs located at Ypmlanti, and is prepared to 
furnish Rams of all sizes and quantities, with or without pipe. 

All work put up by me will be warranted, and sold at the lowest 
possible price for cash. 

N. B.—All infringements will be prosecuted according to law. 

W. BROWN. 





{2 Communications (post paid) addressed to W. BROWN, |! P 


Ypsilanti, will be promptly attended to, 
(eTown and County Rights for sale. octf 


HICKOCK’S CIDER MILLS 


FOR HAND OR HORSE POWER-—Price $40. 

pas mills have been improved, Ist. The mill has been increa- 
sed in size, so that we can put under a tub that holds nearly 

tnree bushels of apples a ter they are ground. 

2d. Instead of a solid bottom board, or one covered with cloth, to 
go under the tub, it has a bottom board groovedin a peculiar man- 
ner, and both it and the tub after repeated and severe trials, huve 
been found the best for the purpose—as they will alwaps let the ei- 
der out clear and free from pemace. 

8d. The bottom, or floor, is constructed entirely different from 
the former ones; and the pomace box has been much increased in 
size, by passing behind an* below the fi. or 

4th. The castings have been made much heavier; (about one-fifth) 
and the shafts run in iron boxes bolted together. 

5th. Heretofore great trouble has occurred in getting cylinders 
that would not swell and get out of place. That difficulty has now 
been overcome, by making them with heavy oak or ash staves, on 
Iron heads, the whole keyed together, aud the staves locked in by 
the iron heads, so that itis next to an impossibility for them to 
get out of place, 

The mill will make from 6 to 12 barrels per day, and has made 4 
barrels in an nour. 

They can be used anywhere, and can be moved by two men. 

Send your orders early. D. 0. & W.S. PENFIELD, 

[aug-4t} Det-oit, 


o War, nor Battle Sound!” 


BUT PENSIONS, BOUNTY LANDS, &c. 


LL widows of all officers, and all soldiers of the Revolution 
ary war, are, (by an act of Congress approved Feb, 3d, 1853) en- 
titled to a pension “for life” of the same amount their husbands drew, 
or would ave drawn had they applied. Heretofore none were entitled 
Only those married previous to January, 1800. Widows and or. 
phans who have drawn five ye ars' pension, under Act of July 4, '36, 
July 21, 1848, and Feb. 22, 1849, are entitled to “five years addition- 
al pension.” All widows and orphans (under 16) who have lost a 
husband or a father in any war since 1791, are enti'l.d to five years’ 
foodeny if not received., Any officer pr soldier, who has atvany time 
»wounded or in any way disabled in the service of the United 
States, and in the line of his on, is entitled to pension for life ac- 
cording to the degree of his disability. 

Bounty Lanps.—Every officer and soldier who has served as long 
as one month in any war of the U. S. since 1791, is now entitled to 
land, if he has not rece 'ved it. 

Applications for peusi land, or pay of any kind, will receive 
prompt attention, by application by letter or in person to 

: DAVID PRESTON & CO., Detaoit, Mich. 

P.S8. We buy and sell 160, 80,and 40-acre land warrants, and poy 

best rates. my6m* 











HOE & C0,’S PATENT GROUND SAWS. 


HE SUBSCRIBERS manufacture from the best CAST STEEL 
CIRCULAR SAWS, from two inches to eighty inches in diam- 
eter. Their Saws are hardened and tempered, and are ground and, 
finished by machinery designed expressly for the purpose; and are 
therefore much superior to those ground in the usual manner, as 
they are strengthened and stiffened by increasing them in thickness 
regularly from the cutting edge to the centre, consequently do not 
become heated or buckled, and produce a great saving in timber. 
They also manufacture CAST STEEL fit. PIT AND CROSS- 
CUT SAWS, AND BILLET WEBS, of superior quailty all of which 
they have for sale, or they may be obtained of ry principal hard- 
da, 


ted | ware merchants throughout the United States and Cana 


R. HOE & CO., 
29 and 81 Gold-street, New York. 
{J Publishers of Newspapers who will insert this advertisement 
three times, with this note, and forward us a paper containing the 
same, will be paid in printing materials by purchasing four times the 
amount of their bill for the advertisement. 
April 22, 1854, july-3t 


MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN’S 


ADVERTISEMENT, 
AUBURN AND BUFFALO,N. Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENT! 
A very Interesting Book Coming! 


WILL BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY, 


DANIEL: BOON, 
AND Tul 


HUNTERS OF KENTUCKY. 


By Wiuu1amM H. Bocert, Ese. 
In one elegant 12mo. volume, 390 pp., fully and richly illustrated. 


“ Interwoven with the History of the entrance of the Great West 
into the family of civilized nations, is the career of 


DANIEL: BOONE. 
It has been the object of the compiler of this volume, to present 
the narrative of that career with fidelity, and in such light as woult 
rescue the memory of this grcatman from the common {otement 
upon him, of being only an Indian fighter and a bold hunter. 
To DANIEL BOONE, THE Great PionkER OF THE WEesT—hav- 
ing ever a purpose and a destiny before him—this volume invites the 
reader.” All orders must be addressed to 
. MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Publishers, 

Auburn or bullalo, N, Y. 
t(@” Agents wanted to sell the above Book in the South and 

West. (July-3t 


The Horse, Nobliest of Animals. 
First edition sold in one Week. 
OF 


THE MODERN HORSE DOCTOR. 


DR. GHONnRGE FH. DADD. 
The celebrated English Veterinary Surgeon, now residing in Boston, 
Mass., and cunfessedly at the hoad of his profession in this 

. country. 

Containing practical observations on the nature and treatment of 
disease and lameness in horses ; embraclng the most approved meth- 
ods, according to an enlightened system of Veterinary therapeutics 
for the preservation and restoration of health, 


With Numerous Engravings, 


Engrawed expressly for this Book. 

This elegant book, which is undoubtedly the most thorough and 
reliable of all the works which have yet appeared, is offered to the 
public with the full confidence that in meets a want long felt in this 
country, viz: a scientific, accurate, and reliable treatise en the struc. 
ture, training, diseases and treatment of that noblest of our domestic 
ani 











THE HORSE, 
Every man who owns a horse should own this valuable book, 
PRICE $ 2 
Liberal Discount to Agents, and Booksellers in Quantities. 
* State and County Agricultural Societies could not have a better 


thing to distribute as prizes, or to circulate among their members, 
Published by 


JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
and John P. Jewett & Co,. Boston, Mass, 


Publishers also of 





Cole’s Diseases of Animals.........2--.---.---00 60 cts. 

“ ~ American Fruit Book........--....-.-.+- 60 « 
Schenck’s Kitchen Gardener.........---......-. 50 « 
Breck’s Book of Flowers........-.---+---2-0-0- 75 « 
Lenchars on Hot Houses..........-...-.-...-2. $1,00 
The American Fow! Breeder......-..-.--.------ 25 “jelm 
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TOLEDO NURSERY. 
EAE subscribers, having by recent importations, and by their own 
T cultivation only ‘nerpaped their stock, now offer for sale the 
largest and most complete assortment of 


Fruit, and Ornamental Trees, and Shrubs, 
ever offered at the West. ; 

The time is past when the West, with its te oe ged capacities for 
the growth of all the choicest fruits, is compelled to suifer delays, 
and heavy expenses of transportation, as well as injury to trees, by 
sending to other States for them. 

With our establishment placed upon the most liberal and exten- 
sive basis, with the superfor facilities afforded to our location by 
Railroad, Lake and Canal oy rat to all parts of the country, 
we feel confident that we shall be prepared to do justice to any order 
We have ready for sale 
100,000 Apple Tree, Standard and Dwarf, embracing 115 varieties. 

16,000 Pear “ “ “ wo we 86 “ 
10,000 Cherry a “ “ “ “« 76 & 

6,000 Peach “ of the choicest variety. 

8,000 Plum “ ineluding the new McLaughlin. 

A and fine assortment of Apricots,Nectarines, Quinces,Rasp- 
berries, Strawberries, Gooseberries and Currants. 


THE ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT 


embraces the most complete assortment west of New York. We 
haye spared no cost or expense to obtain everyshing new and valua- 
ble. 

Deciduous and eve Trees and Shrubs, Hybrid, Perpetual, 
Mosa, Bourbon, Climbing, Tea, Bengal, House and Garden Roses,— 
Vines and Creepers, Honeysuckles, Ponies, Dahlias, Altheas;—Plants 
for house culture, &c., now in fine condition, for sale, 

We shall always be happy to see our friends at our grounds, and 
show them our stock. To those who may desire to p we shal) 
always offer the best of stock in large or small quantities, as low as 
any responsible establishment in the United States. 

We can furnish gratis, those who desire our catalogues; No. 1, de- 
scriptive of fruits, fio. descriptive of ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c 
and No. 3. combining Nos. 1 and 2. Applications by mail should be 

paid rnd enclore, to prepay postage on catal , for Nos, 1& 

one, and ee 0, 3 ine postage stomps, ait sillinnan real 
rders receive prompt and care’ 

me “ PMADDOCKS, PERIGO & PRENTICE, 

Toledo, Oct. 15th, 1853. nov}! 


STEVENS & ZUG, 


Furniture & Chair Warehouse and Manufactory, 
Below the Michigan Exchange Hotel, Jefferson 


wenue, Detroit. 
red to offer to our numerous friends, and the 








Wwe are now p 
public generally, the largest, best, and most complete assort- 
ment of Cibinet Furniture, Chairs, Mattresses, &c., ever before of- 


fered in this city. We have our large Warerooms well stocked with 
every variety of Furniture, from the most elegant and approved 
styles, both ancient and modern, down to the very plainest. We 
ont ey particular attention to the manufacture of our wares es- 
pecially 


to the e 
Seasoning of Materials, 

which is one of the mostimportant items in the manufacture of 

od Furniture. Our facilities were never so great eed neg up 

the best of Furniture. Weare prepared to make to o all. the 

different s 


GOTHIC, ELIZABETHIAN, FRENCH 


n Furniture, for those who wish it made to order. 
as Pe ‘oad work is made under the immediate superintendence 
of one of fire firm, who is a practical Cubinet-maker and Upholster- 
er, and devotes his whole time to that branch of the business. 

To our old customers it {a unnecessary to aay that we make all 
our work in the very best and most durable manner; and as to 
style, all know that our patterns are sought after by those who de- 
sire a fashionable article; and all that is necessary to have the credit 
of having extra fine Furniture, is to say that it is of Stevens & 
Zug's latest pattern. It would occupy too much space to enumer- 
ate the articles we have on hand, and can-only say, that we can fur- 
nish all that is wanted in the way of 

FURNITURE OR BEDDING. 


We manufacture Mattresses oi all kinds, quality, size and price. 


We would yr nd our 
’ Hair and Husk Beds, 
as equal to any made in the world. 

Our stock of Upholstering materials is very large, and comprises 
Brocatelle, Plush, Moguet, Damask, (both silk and 
worsted,) Delaine, Tapestry, Printed Lasting, 

Hair Cloth, and Venetian Cords. 
tg Ladies having embroidered work can have it put on the la- 
test style of oe or the most antique chair frames, by superior 
Upholsterers, and at moderate prices. To all, we say, give us a 
and examine our — we take Ls ya leasure in showing 
d take no offence when we can not seil our wares. 
err *64-ly. STEVENS & ZUG. 
Detroit, August 20, 1854. 


YWMOUR & MORGAN?S New York Reaper, with self- 
Seu. attachment ; — $140 and pmperation $ ‘also Ketch- 
, ‘ yurs ; Price $100 and transportation. 

’ =ay ace etna or ., & W. 8. PENFIELD. 








SALE OF DAIRY STOCK, 


At Onslow Farm, next Farm to Rose Bank 'in An- 
derton, Essex Co., Canada’ West, 15 miles Srom 
Detroit, on the River Detroit. , 

OX Tuesday, the 17th day of October next, the subscriber will 
sell by public Auction, the whole of his improved Dairy § 
consisting of one Bull 2 years old, and taree Bull Calves, and forty 
head of Cows and Heifers—consisting of full-blooded Shorthorns, 
Grrde Devons and Ayrshires, Also ten head of Horses-—consistin, 
of Breeding Mares, Work Horses and Colts. Also, fifty head o 
Sheep and Lambs of the a ep Leicester Breed. Also, one 
Berkshire Boar, two Breeding Sows and a lot of Pigs. ‘Also, a lot 

of Dorking Fowls, Muscovy Ducks and other Fowls. 

The Stock has been selected and bred with great care, and is well 
worth the attention of those wishing to procure good Stock. Part 
of the above Stock will be exhibited at the State Fair held in De- 
troit, JOHN PATON. 

Onslow Farm, August 25th, 1854. Sept-2t 


POLAND OATS. 


OW ie the time to get choice seeds, while they may be had, 
I now offer my caop of Poland Oats, which are as good as the 
best. Also, afew barrels of the genuine 


MEXICAN WILD POTATOES. 

the seed from Wavne county, N. Y., and highly recommended. 

, Price $1.25 per Bushel, 
for either the Oats or the Potatoes, delivered at the Railroad. No 
charge for bags or barrels, All orders filed and attended to in the 
order they are received. If I cannot fill your order your money 
will be returned immediately. Address, D, D. TOOKER. 

[Sept-tf.*$2] Napoleon P. 0,, 

Jackson Co., Mich. 


D. S. MANLEY & BRO, 


wos again call attention to their excellent and extensive as- 
sortment of 








ice, | FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES & PLANTS! 


Which they offer for sale the coming Fall and Spring at their old 
and well known 
ws 


BOF EFALLO 

The quantity of Apple, Pear, Cherry, Peach and Plum Trees is very 
much greater than ever before, and the quality cannot be surpassed 
by any Trees in the country. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs! 

Of all kinds desirable in the UNITED STATES or CAN ADA, we have 
in abundance, and at low prices—particularly ROSES of all kinds. 
Our retail prices are low, and are contained in a 


GENERAL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 
Mlustrated with fine Engravings of Fruit and Fruit Trees. This, to- 
gether with our Wholesale Trado List, we will be pleased to send to 
all postage-paying applicants. 
uffalo, August 10, 1854. sep-4t 


AT PENFIELD’S ST 
MERY’S improved patent Railroad horse-power Thrasher and 
Separator. Price, complete, $175. 

Emety’s saw mills, for power. Price, $40. 
Straw and stalk cutters, for power. Price, $30. 
Straw and stalk cutters. Price from $8 to $20. 
Ox yokes and bows complete. 
Patent galvanized iron pump tubes, 
Tron ank wo :d cuba, &c. [aug-4t} 


E. SAMSON, YPSILANTI, MICH. 
DEALER IN ALL KINDS OF 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 
BOOKS, STATIONERY & FANCY ARTICLES, 


Wall and Window Paper, Perfumery and Toilet Articles, Drugs. 
Medicines, Paints, Oils, Varnish, Dye Woods, French 
Window Glass, Balt, Plaster, and Water 
Lime, Cut ery atches, Clocks, 

Silver Ware and Plated 
Goods, 

Sole Agent for the sale of T. Gilbert & Co.'s celebrated Molian 
Pianos, of Boston. Horace Waters’ Premium Pianos of New York, 
and George A. Prince & Co,'s yualled Melod of Buffalo. 

ty People in Michigan who are in want of Pianos or Melodeons 
can get them of excellent quality, fully warranted, and just a8 
cheap as in Buffalo, New York, or Boston. (Sept. ’54-6m] 


OSTRANDER & RICH, 


Carriage, Wagon and Sleigh Makers, 
Washington Street, 1st Bailding North of Hewitt's Block. 
EEP constantly on hand Light Buggies, Carriages, and Lumber 
K Wagons of aa Pda manufacture,—Also, Bastern Carriages of 
the most improved patters. 
All who 2 in want of Buggies, Carrirges or Sleighs, will do well 
to call an d examine our assortment before going east, as we are 
confident that the prices will be satisiactory, and we will make the 

















terms of sale casy. 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. -6m. 
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